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A MAD CRUSADE 


ONEST confession was made by one of the agita- 

tion journals this week that what the agitators 

seck is not remedy but vengeance. The one cry is for 

revenge on the Sultan and his inhuman Mohammedan 

Turks. While that cry goes up from a hundred 

thousand throats, no one remembers to say a word 

against the grievances which provoked the Armenians 

to revolt, and are not, perhaps, incapable of removal. 

It is perfectly true, and the confession is extremely 
creditable to the journal that published it. 

Could not the same newspaper, or another of its kind, 
make out a full statement of what the Armenian wrongs 
are? By that we do not mean the butcheries conse- 
quent on the revolt and its murderous provocations. 
These are not the wrongs but the horrible outcome of 
them. Of course, if England has made up its mind 
that remedy as in the case of Crete is impossible, that 
nothing but vengeance remains, and that vengeance 
ought to be inflicted even though the first consequence 
is the murder of the rest of the Armenians, and its 
second a grand European war—why let us go on upon 
our present courses, in the devil’s name. But if decent 
government and security for the Armenians will do, 
would it not be better to baw] for blood a little less 
and try for peaceful remedies a little more? There is 
that way of looking at the matter, and it is alternative 
of a proposed war with ‘Turkey in which we should not 
be engaged against the Turks alone. What, then, are 
the wrongs which the Armenians rose against ? Let us 
look at them again at the worst and see if there is 
really no dealing with them. 

If this is a reasonable suggestion it certainly is nut 
an untimely one. For, encouraged i in the idea of recent 
experience, the Armenian dynamite committees seem to 
consider that they accumulate wrongs for their people 
by getting them murdered. Therefore they give out 
that they mean to repeat the Ottoman Bank manceuvre 
ona larger scale; while, for their part, the organisers 
of the British agitation declare that if this second 
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dynamite outrage comes off, and if more Armenians are 
killed in consequence of it, the wrongs of that wretcl ed 
people must be accounted as quite beyond endurance by 
all the world. But—painfully is it brought home to 
us in these times—England is not all the world ; and 
in that part of it which is Continental Europe they have 
their own way at looking at the matter. In St. Peters- 
burg, in Vienna, in Berlin, the new-made Armenian 
wrongs will not be so considered. ‘They will be called 
additional exasperations ; and these exasperations—the 
dynamiting and the panic and the murder—will be put 
down to the open encouragement of the English people 
and the underhand conduct of theirGovernment. That 
is a matter of certainty ; and while—let us not deceive 
ourselves—while it would be a troublesome matter for 
us in any circumstances, it becomes no less grave under 
the alarms of another dynamite conspiracy nearer home. 
It may seem, perhaps, but a personal matter, but the 
fact that the Czar’s grandfather was torn to pieces by 
dynamite, that bombs seem to have been prepared for 
his own murder on English ground, and that the dyna- 
initing at the Ottoman Bank is largely regarded in 





England as heroic and a repetition of the exploit as a 
natural political expedient or expression of feeling, 
must have a certain influence on the politics of Russia. 
It is a small thing that Prince Lobanoff’s removal was 
spoken of in some of our most respectable prints as an 
act of divine punishment; but it must be remembered 
that Prince Lobanoff was the Czar’s agent, and that in 
a land of Nihilist assassinations and explosions in 
winter palaces even remarks of that religious character 
may be ill-taken. 

The agitation which now rages in England is not 
merely a movement for urging diplomatic action against 
the Sultan—for that it would be quite unnecessary. 
It is intended to force on Europe the deposition of the 
Sultan by a resolute irrevocable menace of war. Mr. 
Gladstone has joined it, and he said that he could do 
so on no other condition. Well, since that is the case 
it seems a waste of words to preach a lesson of discre- 
tion from the foregoing remarks. For the beauty of 
the agitation is, as its promoters constantly remind us, 
that it is quite without discretion ; scorns it; relies 
upon something nearer heaven, like the Peculiar People 
who, when they have got small-pox, will neither call in 
a doctor themselves nor keep clear of others who do not 
want the disease. But can it be that the promoters of 
the agitation are quite indifferent to another menace— 
that which closes upon England with increasing em- 
phasis from every great nation in Europe? Last week 
we had occasion to say that though the German 
Emperor's speech at Géorlitz need not be taken to 
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signify that a Continental coalition was forming under 
the Russian initiative, yet his language would describe 
such a Continental coalition with perfect accuracy. 
And we are not at all inclined to say more now. But 
the Times reports of this week, from Russia and Austria 
especially, are of such a character that they could hardly 
be more unpleasant if a Russian-German- Austrian 
agreement hostile to England on the Eastern Question 
had been actually signed. It need not be supposed 
that such an agreement would go far. But it would 
be enough that the three Powers definitely resolved to 
have their own way against England if her Government 
means what her agitators mean. ‘These Powers evidently 
believe that, as to the British Government, it aims at 
confounding Continental Europe with an Fastern- 
Question broil; and that as to the people, they are 
ripening for a crusade which is mad when ‘t is not 
hypocritical. Protestations of unselfishness are dis- 
believed ; and to suggest that Russia may do what she 
will in Turkey, if she will begin by smashing the Sultan, 
only confirms the idea that what is wanted is a European 
mélée. Since that is the state of mind abroad, such an 
agreement as the whole tone of the Continental Press 
points to would not be unnatural. But if it exists, 
whether formally or informally, the English agitation 
is a danger and nothing else. It can do no good. It 
cannot succeed even by great sacrifice ; and the least 
harm that can come of it is a new demonstration, in 
face of both East and West, that when England and 
Russia disagree England must submit. 

It appears both from what they say and leave unsaid 
that the official Liberal leaders are sensible of the situa- 
tion, though they feel compelled to speak in hints 
conveyed by double tongue. What Lord Rosebery 
really thinks, for example, must be quite clear to the 
more intelligent and candid members of his party, and 
he may hope that through them his party may be 
influenced. At present, however, we see but little sign 
that they are moved. We must rely, therefore, on 
timely teaching of a sharper kind from our friends and 
enemies on the Continent. 


THE DYNAMITERS’ DEBACLE 


EW more satisfactory, or so far as we know at 
present successful, arrests have been made of recent 
years than that of Tynan last Sunday. It is not 
pleasant to abuse a man who is in imminent danger of 
being hanged ; but if we may believe Tynan’s account of 
himself, and the fact that it is his account is the only 
reason which exists for doubting it, few men have ever 
deserved hanging more, Not only did he procure the 
commission of a most wicked murder by means of 
ignorant and besotted agents whom he deserted in the 
hour of danger, but he has been doing his best to make 
a living out of the fact ever since, and it seems that 
there may be reasons for supposing that a wish to 
maintain his position as a man of action has led him 
into his present very precarious position. ‘Taking his 
own account of himself it would be an obvious failure 
of justice if such a man were to cheat the gallows, and 
we have no hesitation in expressing our hopes that 
such a failure may not take place. ‘The man himself is 


a shameless villain who represents an odious form of 


cruelty and an even more odious though perhaps less 
wicked form of vanity, both of which are characteristic 
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of the educated criminal of the present day, and the 
honest man can have no other wish for him than that 
he should meet with his deserts as soon as possible and 
with as little of the notoriety, which is such a creature's 
last dying request of the world, as possible. 

If the English public have for very excellent reasons 
some personal feeling in connection with ‘Tynan they 
have none at all as to his three companions in arrest. 
The appearance of the dynamiter in the character of 
the arrested criminal is so familiar to the British public 
that they have ceased to be much alarmed by the 
discovery of plots for wholesale murder and destruction, 
Rightly or wrongly we place such confidence in Dr, 
Anderson, Inspector Melville and others unknown of 
their official and unofficial subordinates, that we are 
probably less alarmed by dynamiters than by burglars 
and other quite commonplace miscreants. ‘This state 
of mind may be quite unjustified in fact, but it is 
a wholesome one and a convenient one for the 
So far the dynamiters 


certainly 
ministers of justice generally. 
themselves have suffered more evil consequences from 
their own crimes, whether by imprisonment or self- 
destruction, than any other persons; a policeman, a 
housemaid and, if we remember rightly, certain holiday 

makers in the Tower complete the roll of their innocent 
victims, of whom the first only suffered serious injuries. 
The Local Government Board office, a Glasgow gaso- 
meter and a harbour of refuge in Scotland Yard comprise 
all our public buildings which they have succeeded in 
injuring. Such a fortunate experience in the past 
enables the public to take a view of the present position 
very far panic, notwithstanding the 
efforts of journalists to write up promising material in 
the height of the silly season, and the avidity with 
which they follow up clues thrown out by the police, 

which the authorities in Scotland Yard are pretty likely 

to take care shall not be such as to lead to very impor- 
tant results. 

The facts of the present dynamitards’ débicle seem to 
be eminently satisfactory, and few of them are more 
satisfactory than the intimate relations shown to exist 
between the various bodies of police concerned. We 
may further reasonably hope that the events of the 
next few days may add to our satisfaction. When we 
come to look further ahead and consider the probable 
action of the law matters are rather different. ‘The 
case of Bell, the man arrested in Glasgow, calls for no 
remark ; he will no doubt be tried under the Explosives 
Act made to meet his case and come by his deserts in 
due course. As to the other prisoners difficulties of the 
kind which, though they are called technical, have never- 
theless much substance in them, will no doubt occur, 
and, as far as can be judged at present, seem formidable. 
In the first place the Explosives Act has nothing to say 
to them if they are not British subjects, since it would 
appear that whatever they have done they have done 
abroad. And this is necessarily so since no civilised 
State can assume to punish acts committed by foreigners 
abroad. But then, Tynan was a British subject hatlore 
he was naturalised in America, and this may make some 
difference in his case. In the second place will the 
French consent to give up Tynan to be tried for his 
share in the Phoenix Park murders? ‘They are not 
bound to deliver up persons accused of committing 
offences of a political character, and a French Court has 
already decided once that the murders in question were 
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of that character. They are not bound by the former 
decision and their own experience in the case of Vaillant, 
the murderer of President Carnot, and other ma!efactors 
of a like kidney, may have more effect on their officials 
than it would have on our own. It may safely be said 
that under two recent decisions we should give up the 
accused had their crimes been committed against 
French law and an effective argument may be based 
on reciprocity, but the question must be tried on the 
treaty of 1876 as it was tried before and the more 
recent international arrangement arrived at when it was 
a question of surrendering Dr. Herz does not seem to 
add any strength to our demand. 

The difficulties arising from the commission of the 
alleged offences in a foreign country seem inevitable, 
and must be left to the lawyers. But our own law is 
not without its blemishes. Since no explosion actually 
took place, twenty years penal servitude is the maxi- 
mum sentence which can be inflicted. In the light of 
recent events this may be equivalent to a life sentence ; 
but no term of imprisonment seems exactly to meet the 
merits of the case. The man who seeks to strike at a 
nation by murdering a few innocent people seems to 
the plain man to be more wicked and more dangerous 
than, say, the burglar who kills a man in a desperate 
attempt to save himself. Why the former should be 
liable to a less punishment than the latter it is not 
easy to see. A man who secks to compass a political 
end by murder is essentially the same kind of criminal as 
the old-fashioned traitor, and is probably a more wicked 
man. If, barbarities omitted, the traitor’s punishment 
were awarded to him, it would only be in accordance 
with the moral sense of the community, and any ques- 
tion of his suffering in mind or body from prolonged 
imprisonment would be completely avoided. 


THE AMERICAN CONFLICT 


FFNMIOSE English commentators on the American 
election, who for one reason or another, are very 
anxious that Mr. Bryan should not win, or should be 
very much beaten indeed, may be warned not to be too 
jubilant over the result of the election in Maine. It 
does not follow that because the Republicans have won 
in Maine by an exceptionally large majority, the Silver 
Democrats will be beaten elsewhere. Very little con- 
fidence ought to be placed in newspaper telegrams to 
the effect that Mr. Bryan’s supporters are looking blue, 
or that they are looking bright. It will generally be 
found that information of this kind squares very 
wonderfully with the view taken by the paper in which 
it appears, and is contradicted flatly by organs on the 
other side. Whether they look blue or bright, is, in any 
case, a small matter. What we have to consider is this, 
that the Maine election is not certainly any longer 
what it was once supposed to be, namely, a fairly trust- 
worthy indication of the course the election would take. 
What constitutes the unwonted interest of this conflict 
is just that it is not as other elections have been. A 
new division of parties and interests has arisen. The 
Kast, including Maine, is sure to be on one side, the 
South and West on another. The middle States hold 
the balance. When they begin to vote we shall be in 
a position to guess at the result—but not till then. 
In the meantime instructors of the public multiply, 
are intent on explaining what the question at issue is, 
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and why Americans take the side they do. We have 
to confess that their efforts impress us as generally 
more commendable in intention than successful in 
execution. But then the matter is obscure enough in 
itself. ‘The United States, as Mr. Lloyd shows most 
forcibly in the current National Review, has a very 
composite and intrinsically bad currency. Owing, 
however, to the good sense and honour of its Treasury, 
a gold standard has in fact been established, because 
the ‘Treasury pays claims made upon it in that metal 
even when it is not legally bound so to do. Meantime 
there is great distress in America, due to a complica- 
tion of causes, and especially among the farmers, who 
are widely indebted to banks and find that, while the 
price of their products has fallen, they have to pay 
back debts at the rate at which they were incurred. 
As is usual in human affairs, more causes than two 
are answerable for their troubles. It is probable that 
Mr. Shearman—who on that point agrees with Mr. 
Lawson amongst ourselves—is right in attributing 
much of them to the defects of the American banking 
system. 1 
what 
seems to be a very complicated and clumsy system 
of barter. 
choice. 


the storekeeper, and conducts his affairs on 


But that has happened by his own 
The American farmer has always been the 
willing victim of the currency quack. He was per- 
suaded to smash his chance of a good banking system 
as far back as the Presidency of Andrew Jackson, and 
has ever since been misleadable to almost any extent. 
At present he has been largely induced to believe that if 
the mint is opened to the free coinage of silver, and 
everybody is authorised to pay in that money whenever 
he chooses, he will be much better off than he is. It is 
of course a wild delusion. So far is it from being the 
case that America is suffering from want of money, 
that its ‘Treasury is overloaded with silver coined under 
the Bland Act which it is found impossible to get into 
circulation. People will indeed take the silver certifi- 
cates which are issued on the security of this bullion, 
but it is because the United States Treasury has given 
an honourable undertaking to discharge them in gold 
when it is asked for. If no such promise had been 
made the certificates would not have been taken. 

Mr. Bryan and his party are for paying these, and 
other obligations, in silver, where no express contract 
has been made to pay in gold. Even supposing that 
this qualification were allowed to stand, which is 
doubtful, a vast mass of indebtedness would imme- 
diately become payable in a metal which has greatly 
fallen in value. Of course this is mere debasement of 
the coinage. It is not necessary to attribute any very 
crying wickedness to the American party who are in 
favour of this measure. ‘They are only not very wise, 
which has been known to be the case with nations and 
parties before. Also they act on what they think is 
their interest, which is human enough, and even quite 
right, though the moralist may call it selfish. Mr. 
Bryan and his like are in exactly the state of mind 
of the well-intentioned Mr. Lowndes, who at the 
time of the great re-coinage proposed to increase 
the wealth of the nation twenty-five per cent. 
by coining ninepennyworth of metal into a shilling. 
But though Mr. Lowndes was as honest as he was 
muddle-headed, enormius mischief would have been 


done if he had persuaded Parliament. The danger was 


The American farmer is at the mercy of 
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averted among us because the effective power was in the 
hands of an educated class which followed the lead of 
Montague, who took his ideas from Locke. Mr. Bryan 
may be a high-souled lover of his people, but he is as 
muddle-headed as poor Mr. Lowndes, and if he succeeds 
will do infinite mischief. ‘That he will succeed, not 
perhaps in beating Mr. McKinley this time, but in 
forming ‘a great silver party in the west and south 
which will be strong enough to win a few years hence, 
is at least possible, for he speaks to an immense demo- 
cracy, Which is not only emotional and ignorant, but 
far too conceited to allow itself to be instructed. 


FRANCE AND ITS ARMY 


HROUGHOUT Europe the autumn manceuvres 
are just ending or have recently ended. ‘The 
spectacle to be met with on every side of armies in the 
field on a war footing prompts reflection upon the 
comparative fighting strength of the Continental 
nations. It happens, moreover, that in one country this 
fateful question has been the subject recently of special 
and assiduous attention. For several weeks past a 
controversy of the highest interest and importance has 
been proceeding in France upon the merits and demerits 
of ‘the national military system. ‘The principle con- 
tributors to the discussion have been General Lambert, 
an officer of admitted authority, and MM. Judet and 
Cornély, two journalists of quite exceptional talent and 
standing. M. Ernest Judet’s very remarkable articles 
appeared in the Petit Journal, a circumstance worth 
recording owing to the enormous circulation of the 
paper and its great influence on public opinion. It is 
certain, too, that the campaign is far from being at an 
end and there is every possibility that it may bear 
practical fruit. ‘The issues it has raised will be brought 
before the Chamber in the course of the coming Session 
and, the army being perhaps the sole matter the Deputies 
ever consent to discuss in a serious spirit, there is a 
likelihood that legislation may result. 

The point upon which the debate turns is the ques- 
tion of number. The outcome of the efforts made by 
France during the past quarter of a century is that the 
country can count for its defence upon something like 
four millions of armed men. These are the paper 
effectives, but allowing for all reductions, the total 
would still be gigantic. Quantity in a word has been 
secured : can the same be said of quality ? The question 
has several aspects. ‘The French are confident of the 
excellence of their war material, of the adequate training 
of their troops and of the instruction of their officers. 
The misgivings that are now manifesting ‘themselves 
concern the system that has been adopted for turning 
the force at disposal to practical account. The fear 
has arisen that a one-sided interpretation of the lessons 
of 1870 has led the nation into a grave error of organi- 
sation. The disaster that overtook the French had 
many causes, one of the principal of them being 
numerical inferiority. ‘To remedy this deficiency—a 
deficiency easily grasped by the popular imagination— 
has been, it is alleged, the too exclusive pre-occupa- 
tion of those who have had in hand the renewal of 
the French army. Everything has been sacrificed 
to the fetish of number. What is worse the mistake 
has been made of supposing that mere numbers are all 
sufficient in themselves, whereas in fact the vital matter 
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is the mode of their employment. By the French 
system on the morrow of the outbreak of war the ranks 
of the active peace army will be invaded by vast hordes 
of reserve men. It will take time to bring these men 
into line, but still longer will be the process of settling 
them down in their new surroundings, of welding the 
two contingents into one homogeneous mass. The army 
will be organising when it ought to be attacking, it will 
be peddling about in barracks and armed camps when it 
should be on the march. The final efficacy too of this 
mingling of men of varying degrees of military fitness 
is most questionable. ‘There are strong arguments in 
favour of the view that the active army, far from being 
strengthened for offensive purposes by being forced to 
absorb immense masses of men out of training, will be 
hampered in its movements and weakened as a fighting 
instrument. 

These fears have been fostered in the French by a 
comparison of their own system with that which has 
been adopted in recent years by Germany. ‘The 
Germans are not a whit behind the French in the 
matter of numbers—on the contrary they have the 
advantage in this respect—but they make a very 
different use of their numerical strength. The basis of 
their military organisation is the determination to strike 
the most vigorous blow possible within the shortest 
possible space of time after the outbreak of hostilities. 
This task is that of their active army, of their peace 
effectives and of these effectives alone. The German 
military legislation of 1892 and of subsequent years has 
had for its principle object the strengthening of the 
forces of the Empire on a peace footing in such sort 
that they shall be able to take the field independently 
of any incorporation of reserves, or at least of reserves 
that have been absent more than a very few years from 
the colours. It was to attain this end that the term of 
military service was reduced from three to two 
years, it being possible by recourse to this expe- 
dient to pass more men through the ranks without 
increase of expenditure. Simultaneously the utmost 
efforts have been made to secure there being no seriou 
diminution of efficiency as the result of the curtailment 
of the time of instruction. The period of instruction 
is shorter, but the quality of the instruction has been 
improved. ‘The non-commissioned officers have been 
the object of special attention. By the offer of serious 
advantages the cream of them are induced to prolong 
their army service, with the result that the training of 
the German troops is in the hands of over a hundred 
thousand admirable professional soldiers. The business 
of vanquishing the enemy, of striking the first blow, 
which the Germans believe will be the decisive 
blow, lies with these men and with the young troops 
that are either actually under their command or with 
whom they are still in touch. The Germans have 
decided that for the future the brunt of the 
fighting, at least as far as the first shock is 
concerned must be borne by young soeldiers—by 
soldiers burdened with a minimum of responsibilities, 
animated by a maximum of ardour, and capable of a 
maximum of activity. A famous proclamation of the 
Emperor William ordered that there must be no 
fathers of families in the first line of attack, but these 
words are merely a less brutal phrasing of the declara- 
tion of Von der Goltz to the effect that for the 
hetacombs of the opening of a campaign young men 
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are needed. As to the reserves, their réle will begin 
when the attacking army, the army whose work is to 
determine the victory, has succeeded or failed in its 
mission. ‘They are not to come under fire until they 
have had time to feel their feet, if the expression 
be allowable, and even then in a general way they are 
to be employed less in fighting than in securing for the 
active army freedom to fight under the best possible 
conditions. 

By the German system the work of war is divided 
into two distinct parts. On the one hand there is the 
shattering of the enemy by a prompt and irresistible 
invasion: on the other the covering of the losses sus- 
tained in this operation, the occupation of the invaded 
territory, the holding of the lines of communication, 
the provisioning of the active army, and the conduct of 
sieges. Germany has provided a separate force for each 
of these purposes. By the French system the national 
army will stand or fall as a whole: as an incoherent 
whole its critics affirm. It has been well remarked that 
in 1870 France was in possession of soldiers but was 
without reserves; at present it may perhaps be said 
that our neighbours have reserves but no soldiers. M.- 
Judet aptly compares the German military organisation 
toalance. In fashioning the weapon care has been 
taken to give it an incomparable point of the utmost 
piercing power and the finest temper. ‘lhe shaft is 
equally a part of the lance. It is indispensable, and its 
quality must not be neglected, but pointless it is of no 
value. Nobody in Germany, adds M. Judet, mistakes 
the shaft for the point. Whether or no the French 
have been guilty of this blunder it is for the specialists 
to decide, but it is interesting to note that the French 
themselves are beginning to entertain doubts on the 
matter. 


TO «THE YARD’ 
AN INVOLUNTARY TRIBUTE 


A CURSE, a curse, on Scotland Yard, 
F On Scotland Yard a million curses ! 
All other graces I discard 
‘To ornament my mournful verses. 
‘Teach me (curse bodies, souls, and limbs !) 
Oaths suited for vexed sailors’ uses, 
Or those more varied synonyms 
Less cultured Billingsgate produces. 


A curse, a curse on Scotland Yard, 
A curse with bell and book and candle ! 
Rail, rail at it like Gray’s mad bard 
And ravage it like any Vandal. 
The dynamiter’s lofty aims— 
Smile not, I have no thought of punning— 
Have missed their mark, and oh! he blames 
That Scotland Yard’s low nasty cunning. 


A curse again on Scotland Yard ! 
The dynamiter is frustrated, 

His plans are wrecked, his hopes are marred, 
And England still is populated. 

And following, stalks a nameless woe, 
An unseen terror to undo him: 

Till he has reached the shades below— 

His home—this shadow will pursue him. 
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A curse once more on Scotland Yard ! 

His pains and griefs were never rifer, 
Preliminary months of ‘ hard “— 

He knows—will usher in his ¢ lifer.’ 
He muses now in dungeon dim, 

While using language that is layman’s, 
That Scotland Yard has left for him 

No other place—excepting Haman’s. 





M.S. 


NOTES 


Some of the contributions to the British Press which have 
been evoked by the arrest of Patrick J. Tynan must, on 
the face of them, come from persons in whom moral 
courage amounts to shamelessness. Communications from 
‘One who knows him,’ and from other men, of strange 
tastes in the way of acquaintance, describing themselves 
in similar if not identical terms, are thick as blackberries 
were a fortnight ago. Noscunturne a socio? Shall they 
be taken to be men of like kidney with their boon com- 
panion of the inferior saloons in New York? Let us hope 
not, for this Tynan, apart from all question as to his 
present guilt, is clearly a dissolute braggadocio, a poltroon 
who deserts his tools in the hour of danger, a most 
despicably complete and contemptible villain. For such a 
man Providence has provided but one meet companion in 
each generation, to wit the common hangman. 





Tue contributors of this class of article are not, clearly, 
the class of person one would like to meet, and they ought 
to be ashamed of themselves. But theirs is not the only 
shame. From the despatches of the well-informed corres- 
pondent of the Globe in New York, it is quite clear that 
the existence in the midst of that community of Tynan 
and many minor aspirants after criminal notoriety, and of 
an organisation prepared to bribe them to commit pro- 
miscuous outrage, is an established and well-known fact. 
American citizens know all about them, and, if they do 
not encourage them in their designs, at any rate permit 
them to hatch plots at their leisure. So, for that matter, 
do we, to the great and just annoyance of our Continental 
At the bottom of this very inconvenient 
state of things (for it is convenient to put the enemies 
of society to death) is an obsolete, if in its day purely 
chivalrous, idea that this country, the home of liberty, 
is bound by glorious traditions to offer aa asylum to 
revolutionary patriots. 


neighbours. 


The result is that a large number 
of assassins find sanctuary on the ground that political 
passion has instigated them to crime. The truth is that 
the time-honoured expression ‘ political offender’ needs to 
be defined afresh, and in accordance with common sense 
and the general interest of society. 


Meanwuie there is a considerable difference between 
the cases of Tynan, whom the English public desires to 
see tried for the murder of Lord Frederick Cavendish and 
Mr. Burke in the Phoenix Park, and those of Wallace 
(alias Kearney) and Haines. The police may or may not 
have sufficient evidence to connect Tynan with the dyna- 
mite conspiracy, and they may possess proofs that this con- 
spiracy was aimed against England ; and if they have such 
evidence and can procure the extradition of the accused, 
as to the feasibility of which we express no opinion, the 
public will rejoice. Still, so far as the known evidence 
goes at present, the offence, if any, of these persons in 
connection with explosives, may be against the Govern- 
ments of Belgium and France. But there is no use in 
denying that the British public, in Tynan’s case, regards 
the charge of intending to use dynamite for outrage as 
insignificant in comparison with that of having compassed 
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those terrible murders; and it is on that charge that we 
all desire to see Tynan tried. The utmost punishment 
under the Explosives Act of 1885 is not enough to meet 
the guilt of the man who planned and instigated Lord 
Frederick Cavendish’s and Mr. Burke’s death; and if 
Tynan is that man, the public will not be satisfied until he 
has paid the penalty of death. 


To be frank, and perhaps a trifle rude, we find ourselves 
unable to believe the accounts of conversations between 
the Czar and the German Emperor touching the Armenian 
trouble which are published in various quarters. Talk, no 
doubt, has passed between these two great monarchs; in 
the course of private conversation they may very likely 
have alluded to a topic which it is almost impossible 
to escape; but we find it impossible to accept the 
theory that such conversation was not strictly private, 
by which we mean that it did not take place in the 
presence of others, and could not be overheard. This 
being our state of mind it seems to us the most likely 
thing in the world that the alleged conversation is purely 
imaginary, and that the Czar never used of the Sultan the 
terms attributed to him. Moreover, the Czar, as foreign 
journals never weary of telling us, is a remarkably reticent 
man. It follows that the New Crusaders who pin their 
faith to the fable that he has broken silence indiscreetly 
are likely to have their hopes shattered. 


‘Furtuer, Lord Hugh Cecil’s letter suggests to some 
minds that Lord Salisbury shrinks from intervention by 
Britain unsupported.’ This amazingly simple-minded 
sentence we cull from the /Vestminster Gazelte and, as we 
read it, wonder what other meaning the words could carry. 
Lord Hugh Cecil is staying with his father at Walmer 
Castle and, albeit a young man of intellectual power and 
promise, he is hardly likely to express an absolutely inde- 
pendent opinion under the circumstances. For the rest, 
the letter had struck us, in our humble way, primarily as a 
moderate expression of a statesmanlike view. But it is 
something more: it is a refusal to be lured by a bait which 
the wily Radicals cast before a young politician. They cry 
out unceasingly ‘This is no party question: we will not 
permit it so to be.’ Then they ‘draw’ their leaders, and 
with Mr. Gladstone they are more successful than with 
Lord Rosebery. But this does not satisfy them. ‘They 
must needs invite the son of the Prime Minister to join 
them in clamorous agitation, well knowing that he cannot 
possibly accede to their request. They have as a result 
been snubbed politely, and they have been told, plainly 
enough, what thoughtful men think of the suggestion that 
England should act without support. 
‘invitation ’ was a mean trick. 





All the same the 





‘ Nimium ne crede colori,’ trite as itis, may yet be quoted 
now that it is no longer the fashion to quote Latin in the 
House of Commons, though possibly those who can quote it 
are tender about hurting the feelings of those who cannot. 
Its application for the moment is to the amazing colour 
which certain papers and ‘ correspondents ’ put on amazing 
events. ‘Thus, we have been gravely told that importance 
is to be attached to rumours of an alliance between Great 
Britain, Italy, and the United States for the purpose of 
bringing pressure to bear on the Porte in order to put an 
end to the ‘scandal of Turkish misgovernment.’ That 
as we are also told, American papers write largely and 
approvingly of an article in an English paper approving 
such a scheme is very credible, and the action of the 
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American journals may even be called creditable. But 
that such a scheme is feasible or for a moment likely to be 
entertained by those who direct affairs is by no means 
credible. 


‘ Consiper ’—as Sir Walter Besant’s delightful personages 
are fond of saying—what has America to gain by departing 
from her old rule of neither mating nor meddling in purely 
European affairs? What's Turkey to her, or she to Turkey ? 
Why, less than the nothing that Bithynia is described in 
supposed circumstances in the great speech in the Winter's 
Tale. And if any one supposes that a great nation, with 
plenty of affairs to attend to at home, is likely to mix itself 
in foreign disturbances for mere sentiment, why that some 
one is not the wisest of mankind, Americain these things 
is far wiser than the fanatical English sentimental party. 


Supposinc the United States party, to carry it a little 
further, did join in so odd an enterprise, would it be done 
‘ without fear, favour, or reward ?’ And what reward could 
there be? Of what use would it be to the Unfted States 
to have any voice in the affairs of Eastern Europe? 
Those affairs are entirely out of their ken, and they are 
far too ‘cute’ to get into an imbroglio wherein is no 
advantage. Not only the unexpected, but the seemingly 
impossible, does sometimes happen, and indeed nothing 
seems to be impossible except diamond ashes. But the sug- 
gested combination does seem about as probable as the 
prediction of a savant lately quoted, that the prophecy of a 
certain Abbé who three hundred years ago prophesied 
the destruction of the world is likely to be at least partially 
fulfilled not very long hence. The prediction was based 
on the pseudo-waterspout in Paris and one or two earth- 
quakes in the North of France, and the suggestion of 
the alliance is based on—what *—‘ Irresponsible chatter.’ 





Lorp Wotsecey raised a storm of popular outery by his 
observations concerning the Indian Army ; but India, after 
all, is a long way off. Now, however, it seems that he is 
likely to touch us nearer home, and to do so in a manner 
that will be felt. The military correspondent of the Globe, 
a gentleman whose words are always worthy of attention, 
declares that the Commander-in-Chief has determined to 
revive his project for treating Chelsea Hospital and the 
Duke of York’s School upon Utilitarian principles and 
erecting a barrack and a hospital in their place. His 
lordship gauges popular opinion ill if he supposes that his 
Philistine design is likely to obtain general approval. The 
Duke of York’s School is admirably managed and supplies 
a large number of valuable recruits to the army. Not only 
is Chelsea Hospital picturesque, instinct with precious 
traditions, and ‘a lung for London’ in itself, but also the 
inmates are figures with which London is familiar. For 
selling the whole estate to the speculative builder there 
might, from the meanest” point of view of the Utilitarian, 
be some excuse ; for Lord Wolseley’s project imagination 
cannot devise the shadow of an apology. And it will not 
succeed. Some little time ago the scheme was mooted 
vaguely and from what happened then we have reason to 
know that unflinching opposition will meet it, not only in 
the quarters where tradition is respected and _ historical 
memories are venerated, but also among the ultra-democrats. 
Even Mr. John Burns is among its most ardent opponents. 
Altogether it is a design to be condemned utterly. 





Mr. H. M. Srantey’s defence of the Congo Government 
against the charges of cruelty made against its officers 
comes from a man who was bound to do his best for his 
sometime master, and it is clever. But for all that, as 
nobody knows better than Mr. H. M. Stanley, it is a very 
poor defence, so poor indeed that there is room for doubt 
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whether the course of silence had not been the wiser. It 
will surprise us greatly if Mr. Parminter does not give the 

articulars which the explorer challenges him to produce. 
And if Mr. Parminter so does Mr. Stanley’s apologia had 
better have remained unwritten. Moreover, Mr. Stanley 
admits that many strange, and to our minds outrageous, 
things may have been done. The truth of the matter is, 
as Mr. Merriman well puts in his novel, With Edged Tools, 
that something in the air or climate of Africa seems to 
blunt the moral sense of Europeans, and to induce them 
to perpetrate acts against which their consciences would 
revolt ina temperate zone. Indiscreet persons w// describe 
these acts; those who try to explain them away are 
perhaps not quite discreet either. 


A MILITARY correspondent writes under the title ‘ Alder- 
shot, 1896,’ as follows : 


The manoeuvres have ended, after nearly three weeks of bad weather, 
The good spirit shown by all ranks under trying circumstances was almost 
worth the rain and slush, The greater the d'scomfort the more cheery the 
soldiers became. ‘The men of one division, washed out of their tents at 
midnight, passed the night in singing,and marched the fourteen miles next 
day with ease and cheerfulness. Apart from this, the massing of so large 


a body of men (for this country) did not lead to remarkaLle results. The 
manceuvre area was very circumscribed; the manoeuvre map was badly 
prepared, The Military authorities had apparently waited cn, hoping for 
the Manceuvre Bill to pass, and had postponed making any arrangements 
till the eleventh hour. In consequence little ground could be obtained, 
and the map was nothing more than an uncorrected proof. The Intelli- 
gence Department can hardly be blamed for this latter failure. The Alder- 


shot District and its possibilities are so well known that an element of 
unreality crept in. Generals were apt to think cf the ‘ Fielday’ to which 
they were accustomed, rather than to consider the tactical problem which 
they had to solve. ‘Transport animals were sadiy deficient ; owing to this 
the ‘supply of ammunition in the field’ was not systematically carried out. 
Ammunition mules were only attached to all Battalions on the day of the 
march past. Great store was set upon the night concentration. It was 
well done, in spite of great climatic difficulties, blinding lightning making 
the darkness quite impenetrable. It is, however, open to doubt whether 
the pages of orders and instructions issued for the fullment of the march 
would have been practical (even if necessary) under service conditions. In 
the first place, it is questionable if the orders could have been elaborated 
concerning unknown country; and secondly, supposing they had been 
issued, whether any one would have had the leisure to digest them. ‘The 
Militia worked well, though they were rather noisy. Silence is the highest 
test of d'scipline. Officers of all ranks showed great keenness ; they well 
deserved the praise which the Commander-in-Chief bestowed on them. 
When all is taken into account, it will doubtless be found that Staff officers 
learnt much from the handling of troops ; and although the small limit of 
ground was a serious handicap, it cannot be said that the time was wasted, 
Let us hope that next y.ar the Manoeuvre Bill will become law, and that 
‘out of bounds’ may not be such a common expression as it has been 
in this and past years. 





Tuar the military authorities should deprive of their 
commissions those persons who, being officers in Her 
Majesty's service, were actually convicted at the trial at 
Bar of a serious offence against the Foreign Enlistment 
Act, was a thing inevitable; but few right thinking 
persons will be disposed to regret that the penalty has 
been inflicted in the most merciful manner possible. They 
are ‘permitted to retire,’ and the rancorous folks who 
hated them because they were of gentle birth are furious. 
The younger officers, the case against whom was disinissed 
at Bow Street, have been treated with wisdom and mercy. 
They are to be well scolded by the Adjutant-General and 
are then to rejoin their regiments. The Adjutant-General 
can express himself emphatically ; but we imagine that the 


“severe reprimand ’ will be left to the imagination of the 
offenders. 





Mr. Tom Mann is not a gentleman of undoubted 
originality, but he has certainly discovered a new way to 
pay hotel-bills. In the account of his arrest in Hamburg, 
‘it is stated’ (according to Reuter) ‘that Mr. Mann has 
no complaint to make of his treatment by the police, who 
have allowed him to go about freely, and have taken him 
about the city to show him all the objects of interest.’ It 
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this is to be a precedent, the police of ‘furrin parts’ will 
surely discover next year a remarkable development of 
English interest in Continental labour disputes about the 
beginning of August. Even a Cook’s tour or an excursion 
promoted by Christian Young Mea will not be able to 
compare in cheapness with Mr. Mann’s method of seeing 
the various places of interest on the Continent. All the 
would-be tourist will have to do is to assume a ‘ divided- 
way ’ hat, abstain from shaving for a week, and subscribe 
to the S. D. F. Then he must purchase a single ticket to 
the town of his choice, prime himself with an inflammatory 
speech, and the police will do the rest. Our own reci- 
divists are accustomed to laud the receptiveness of what 
they call ‘the Crown Hotel,’ but it never includes the 
more than Highland hospitality which seems to obtain in 
Hamburg. 





Our French correspondent writes: ‘The boulevard has 
been much interested in a most original attempt to im- 
prove its morality. The new departure is the work of a 
league of recent foundation, l'Union pour |’Action Morale, 
Its president, M. Paul Desjardins, has won fame as a sort 
of lay preacher, whose sermons find readers because they 
are well written. With a view to exerting an influence on 
the masses, the society has hit upon the idea of pasting up 
moral advertisement posters, affiches morales, in our streets. 
The first of them has just appeared on a hoarding on the 
boulevard. There is nothing goody-goody about it. The 
poster is an admirable lithographic reproduction of a panel 
in the Pantheon by M. Puvis de Chavannes, “1’Enfance 
de Sainte Genevieve.” It is a lesson in beauty in the first 
place, if by its subject it be a lesson in piety. The society 
holds that men may be amended by the cultivation of 
their wsthetic sense. However this may be, the moral 
advertisement has had a prodigious succés de curiosité. 
Compact crowds have stared it up and down evidently in 
some bewilderment, but with a notable absence of the 
scoffing spirit. The poster, too, has been scrupulously 
respected; it has not been damaged or defaced in any 
way. This is the more remarkable as it occupies a hoard- 
ing on the strip of the Boulevard des Capucines between 
the Place de l’Opéra and the Chaussée d’Antin, a spot 
which, after dusk, is a disgrace to Paris, it being infested 
by every variety of ruffian. 





‘Tue Czar’s visit has already been responsible for many 
things; amongst others for a deluge of doggerel. More 
than thirty songs have been perpetrated in honour of our 
Imperial visitor, and there is no reason to suppose that the 
rhyme-slinger will rest between now and the beginning of 
October. Even if you do not frequent the café concert it 
is impossible to escape these fearsome effusions, as they 
are croaked at you from every street corner, and howled 
up at your windows from the asphalte of your cour, The 
patriotism of these poets is quite unimpeachable, but they 
must have souls of astonishing simplicity, and their versifi- 
cation is less meritorious than their sentiments. The most 
popular as yet of these scies patriotiques is a song recounting 
how a young person, Francillonnette, is courted by two 
swains, Nicolas and Guillaume. The refrain runs : 

L’amoureux que Francillonnette 
A choisi, c'est le beau Nicolas, 
Ah! Ah! 
Elle ne sera plus seulette, 
Car Nicolas la défendra, 
Car Nicolas, s’ra la, 
Viv Nicolas! 
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A verse from another production pictures the state of the 
mind of the Czar as follows : 

Le Tsar a quitté le Kremlin, 

Et, si son voyage commence 

Par Breslau, Guillaume et Berlin, 

C’est bien par pure convenance, 

Chez nous, il vient pour son plaisir ; 

Pour quatre jours son coeur l’'améne ; 

Et s'il avait plus de loisir, 

I] resterait une semaine. 
« A letter from a small French boy to the Czar” appeals 
to the meanest understanding, Here are two stanzas : 

C'est trés gentil je m’imagine, 

D’avoir voulu sans parti pris, 

Aves Madame la Tsarine, 

Visiter notre beau Paris. 

Donc au pays ou l'on vous aime, 

Ne craignez pas d’étre décu, 

Ce serait le bon Dieu lui-méme, 

QOu'il ne serait pas mieux regu. 
Of a truth the Czar may inspire the patriot, but he seems 
powerless to inspire the poet. 

‘Tuere is still a month before the opening of the 
Chamber but the execrable weather has brought numbers 
of politicians back to the Capital and the prospects of the 
session are being discussed with considerable verve. On 
the eve of a session the early fall of the Cabinet in office 
is always predicted with assurance by the opposition. The 
foes of M. Méline are busy complying with the established 
custom. Any lengthened experience of French _ polities 
precludes the attaching of much importance to these 
exercises in divination, which nobody, not even those who 
indulge in them, take with great seriousness. The only 
reasonable mode of commenting on the situation is to set 
forth its principal features. The Cabinet began the recess 
badly, having narrowly escaped receiving its quietus before 
the close time for bringing down Ministers was proclaimed. 
The visit of the Czar has helped considerably to set Humpty 
Dumpty up again. But there are disturbances ahead that 
may cause him to lose his equilibrium. ‘he state of things 
in Madagascar is creating much soreness. <A big debate 
on this question is inevitable, and nothing would be less 
surprising than that the Government should come to grief 
in the course of it. ‘hen it is ramoured that the Minister 
of Finance means standing by his unpopular financial inno- 
vations. If this be the case M. Georges Cockery may soon 
learn what it costs an Opportunist to be obstinate. 
Finally M. Méline continues to be loved but lukewarmly 
even by his best friends. He lacks the power of provoking 
enthusiasm—unless it be among his enemies. 





‘ Tue points I have just touched on are those on which 
party speculation chiefly turns for the moment. In the 
shape of hard facts bearing upon the situation there is very 
little to hand. A third senatorial by-election has followed 
the two of which I wrote you last week, and the three 
results continue to be the object of impassioned comment. 
However it is more than doubtful whether even the 
circumstance that the triennial partial removal of the 
Senate takes place next January lends any real significance 
to these supposed manifestations of a popular feeling in 
favour of Radicalism—the Radicals have come rather well 
than otherwise out of the elections. The truth is by- 
elections here—as is perhaps the case elsewhere—rarely 
prove anything unless it be the contrary of what they 
seem to prove. The elections in 1888 and 1889, during 
the Boulangist movement, may be cited as an instance in 
point. By-election upon by-election seemed to portend 
that the coalition was about to sweep the country, and yet 
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at the General Election of 1889 it was hopelessly beaten. 
But when you have very little to be thankful for you may 
be thankful for the result of a by-election. This is the 
plight of our Radicals,’ 


IN THE CITY 


NOR a week the whole City has been in a state of high 
tension which was hardly relieved by the decision of 
the Bank directors that it was not necessary to raise the 
official rate of discount above 2} per cent. at present. 
Since the alteration of the rate a week previously the 
stock market had been in an extremely feverish condition. 
On Saturday the Stock Exchange gave itself up to the 
manufacture of rumours of the most pessimistic type, no 
care being taken to make them even plausible. As a 
result Consols fell to 109}, and all other investment 
securities were correspondingly depressed. When Mon- 
day brought no confirmation of the ludicrous reports 
current on Saturday there was a trifling recovery, and for 
two days afterwards Consols moved constantly within 
narrow limits. Wednesday afternoon saw a more distinct 
revival of spirits, but it was short-lived, and when a large 
sum in bar gold and United States coin was taken from 
the Bank the Stock Exchange again abandoned itself to 
the most gloomy forebodings. The net efflux of gold for 
abroad from the Bank during the week was £832,000, and 
it was assumed that the directors must take further steps 
to stem this outward current. Consols closed on Wednes- 
day almost as low as on Saturday, and Home Railway 
securities of every description fell away by big fractions at 
atime. On Thursday morning the same air of depression 
characterised the markets, Consols dropping to 109} fora 
moment, and Home Railways seeking still lower depths. 
When about mid-day the decision of the Bank directors 
was made known a feeble rally occurred, but the market 
was so much a prey to pessimism that it refused to take 
heart of grace. The possible influence of further large 
withdrawals of gold was dwelt upon, and so prices con- 
tinued for a long time to be restless and uneasy. 

The Bank return was of an unexpectedly formidable 
character. The withdrawals of gold on foreign account 
were counterbalanced to some extent by the return of 
coin from internal circulation, the net loss suffered by 
the Bank during the week amounting to only £574,614. 
At the same time the active issue of notes was reduced 
by £305,305, so that the diminution in the reserve was 
kept within the reasonable amount of £269,250. This 
made hardly an appreciable variation in the proportion 
borne by the reserve to the public liabilities, which was 
50.14 against 56.30 per cent. in the previous week. The 
reserve still stands over £32,000,000 and the stock of 
gold and coin over £42,000,000, figures that a few years 
ago would have been considered extraordinary, though 
now they do not suffice to give confidence to the Stock 
Exchange. In normal times a reserve representing 
33 per cent. of the public liabilities was the rough-and- 
ready gauge of safety, but we have changed all that. 
For nearly three years every one has been deploring the 
accumulation of hoards of gold in absolute idleness, but 
now, when some of it is finding its way where it is most 
needed to fructify millions of British capital, its exodus 
is regarded as an unmitigated curse. So surely as gold 
is now going to the United States to adjust the balance 
of indebtedness, which is for the moment in favour of 
our kin beyond sea, so surely will it return in due 
course. Its presence in the United States for the 


time will improve values and enable English holders who 
wish to withdraw what remains of our capital there to 
realise at greater advantage than they can do now. After 
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all the gold which is crossing the Atlantic is only retracing 
its tracks, for it came to us as the result of bad monetary 
legislation and extravagance in living. The Board of 
Trade returns of recent months show that the Americans 
have learned the lesson that one effectual means of re- 
dressing an unfavourable balance of indebtedness is to 
reduce their imports from abroad. The excess of exports 
over imports in the first eight months of this year is given 
by the Washington statisticians at nearly £22,000,000, and 
in August alone nearly £4,000,000, figures which go a long 
way to offset the financial indebtedness of the United 
States to European investors. With so much English 
capital withdrawn in recent years and so much of it 
unproductive through the insolvency of railroads and 
private borrowers, it requires a much smaller trade balance 
in favour of the United States to make the exchange 
favourable to New York than was the case some time 
back. 

At the half-yearly meeting of the Bank of England a 
dividend of £4 5s. or at the rate of 8} per cent. was 
declared. A year ago the rate was only 8 per cent., 
making the distribution for 1895 only 8} per cent., the 
lowest since 1868. As the February dividend this year 
was also 8) per cent., the total for the twelve months 
ending in August is at the same rate, 8}, which was also 
paid for 1894. Only twice in the last half-century 
has the dividend fallen below this point, and these occa- 
sions were when the Bank was feeling the after-effects of 
a financial crisis of great magnitude. The power of 
recovery from such effects would seem to become less and 
less as time goes on, but it must be borne in mind that the 
profit-earning capacity of the Bank of England has been 
severely curtailed not only by the competition of its joint 
stock rivals but also by the economical legislation by which 
Mr. Goschen reduced the payments for the administration 
of the National Debt and for deficiency advances made 
from time to time to the Treasury. 

A feature of the week has been the extraordinary 
buoyancy of Metropolitan District ordinary stock. This 
has long been regarded as a mere gambling counter, so 
many years is it since the preference stock received its full 
dividend. The ordinary stock is annually the subject of a 
little flutter, on the strength of what ‘ Exhibition traffics’ 
may bring forth to the Company, and this is generally 
strong enough to carry the price a trifle over 30. This is 
not the usual season for an advance in Districts, and the 
movement now observed is not one of the ordinary type, 
Considerable blocks of the stock have been taken off the 
market, but in what connection or for what purpose has 
not yet been allowed to leak out. In default of precise 
information the Stock Exchange has not been slow to 
utilise its powers of imagination, and the outcome is a story 
of a scheme for boring a tunnel under the existing line 
from the Mansion House to Earl’s Court. That tunnelling 
can be carried on safely beneath the underground lines has 
already been proved, for the Midland and Great Northern 
City line crosses beneath the Metropolitan between 
Farringdon Street and King’s Cross, and the new Waterloo 
and City Railway burrows under the District in Queen 
Victoria Street. The object of the supposed District 
Deep-level, as it has already been named, is to institute a 
service of express electric trains from the City to where 
the western extensions of the District Railway begin. The 
scheme has found favour in some eyes, but it is so fanciful 
that many people have thought it judicious to sell ‘ bears ’ 
of Districts on it. We believe there is no foundation at 
all for the report in its present form, but that some impor- 
tant development is in progress is equally beyond doubt. 
The nature of it will not be divulged until all arrange- 
ments are complete. 
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IS IRELAND OVER-TAXED? 
\ ROYAL Commission, however composed, is after all, 


a Royal Commission ; and it has now gone out to 
the world, on the authority of ‘ Her Majesty’s Commission 
appointed to inquire into the financial relations between 
Great Britain and Ireland,’ that the latter country is yearly 
over-taxed to the extent of about two millions and three 
quarters sterling. This conclusion, which has been 
accepted by eleven out of the thirteen Commissioners, 
including men of repute on financial matters like Lord 
Farrer and Lord Welby, is sure to be utilised for all it is 
worth by Irish orators and their Radical supporters ; and 
it is all the more necessary therefore that its demonstrable 
fallacy and falsity should be well understood. That any 
practical attention should be paid to it by the Government is 
out of the question. Mr, Childers, in the draft Report 
which he made as the original Chairman of the Commis- 
sion, and which has been freely drawn upon in the various 
‘ final’ and ‘ supplementary ’ and ‘ dissenting ’ reports and 
memoranda presented by his colleagues, actually went so 
tar beyond the instructions given to the Commission as to 
propose that, by way of adjustment, a yearly sum of more 
than two and a quarter millions should be deducted from 
the revenue and allocated for special purposes in Ireland—a 
proceeding, we may remark, which would have meant that 
the taxpayers of Great Britain would have to pay yearly a 
net sum of half a million for the benefit of the Irish con- 
nection, since at present all the Irish revenue except rather 
under two millions is spent locally in Ireland. But all 
such schemes are really irrational. The conclusion at 
which the Commissioners have arrived has been reached 
only by their accepting, asa major pvemiss, a theory which 
is itself demonstrably unsound. Taking that theory as a 
legitimate one, they have drawn a correct conclusion 
according to formal logic. But other people who are not 
Royal Commissioners, and have not been set by Mr. 
Gladstone, as they were, a special problem to solve on a 
purely artificial and impossible hypothesis, are bound to 
consider facts as facts and not merely as those worst of 
possible falsehoods—statistics. 

The theory of the Commissioners, that Great Britain and 
Ireland are ‘separate entities’ for purposes of taxation, is 
contrary alike to public policy and to the history of the 
financial relations between Great Britain and Ireland since 
the Act of Union. Lord Farrer lets the cat out of the bag 
when he remarks naively that the principle of equa 
taxation for the United Kingdom was given up when 
Mr. Gladstone introduced the Home Rule Bill. If the 
Home Rule Bill had passed into law, then we should have 
to treat the revenues of Ireland and Great Britain as 
distinct, but for the present we must continue to follow the 
lines laid down in 1817, when the Irish and British 
Exchequers were amalgamated, and to take the units of 
taxation to be individual Englishmen and_ Irishmen, 
and not their respective countries. The Commissioners 
calculate that Great Britain is twenty times as rich as 
Ireland, and only pays thirteen times as much towards 
the joint revenue; and on this assumption Mr. Childers 
estimated that the contribution of Ireland in 1893-4, which 
was put down by the Treasury at £7,508,649, should 
properly have been only £4,842,781. But this sort of 
apportionment is irrelevant until Home Rule becomes 
an accomplished fact. Taxes are not levied on Ireland but 
on Irishmen, and no taxes are levied on Irishmen that are 
not also levied on an inhabitant of Kent or Yorkshire. 
An Irishman, gud Irishman, is not taxed more heavily 
than a British subject in any other part of the United 
Kingdom. He pays his quota of income tax according 
to his income; and if he smokes or drinks, whether it 
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be whisky or tea, he contributes to the duty according to the 
amount he chooses toconsume. As an agricultural district, 
inhabited on an average by poorer citizens than those of 
Great Britam, Ireland has a claim to any relief that may be 
granted on account of the depressed state of agriculture, 
or on account of the larger relative share of taxation paid 
by the poor consumers of dutiable commodities. But she 
has no claim greater than that. The elaborate calculations 
by which the Commissioners have sought to discover what 
taxation her wealth enables her to bear, are merely in- 
teresting from an academical point of view. It was different 
at the time of the Union. In 1800 it was impossible to 
amalgamate the Exchequers, and until that could be done 
it was arranged that Ireland should go on collecting her 
own revenue and pay a certain proportion of the Imperial 
expenditure. Ona basis partly of the respective imports and 
exports of Great Britain and Ireland, partly of the respective 
amounts of certain dutiable commodities consumed, the 
proportion was settled at two-seventeenths ; but when in 
1817 the Irish Exchequer was abolished and a common 
purse established, all question of proportion dropped, and 
since then Irishmen have paid taxes to the British 
Exchequer just like Englishmen, except that, as usual, 
they have been treated to every possible exemption. If 
we were now going back to the relations subsisting 
between Ireland and England before the Union, or between 
1800 and 1817, it would be necessary of course to revise 
the proportion of the contribution which Ireland should 
make, and since Great Britain has in the meantime 
advanced in wealth and prosperity on a scale far beyond 
Ireland the equitable proportion would certainly be smaller. 
But that the actual contribution would be less than that 
now paid towards Imperial expenditure is unlikely. 
Ireland now pays only one-thirtieth part of the Imperial 
expenditure, while even these Commissioners estimate her 
wealth at one-eighteenth of that of the United Kingdom. 
A great deal is made by the Commissioners of the increased 
amount of revenue now obtained from Ireland, as estimated 
(very roughly, for no precise data are available since 1819) 
by the Treasury. But these figures, properly considered, 
only show how justly our fiscal system has worked. In 1819 
Great Britain paid 91 per cent. of the total tax revenue, 
and Ireland 9 per cent.; while in 1893 the division was 
91°9 and 8:1 per cent. It is true that the estimated 
Irish contribution has gone up from £4,911,574 in 1819 to 
£6,043,719 in 1893, while in the meantime the Irish 
population has dwindled from about seven millions to 
4,700,000, and the contribution per head has therefore 
gone up from 14s. 5d. to £1 8s, 10d.; but it must be 
remembered in the first place that the taxation was as 
great or greater while the Irish Exchequer existed, and in 
the second that for a long while after the theoretical 
adoption of identical taxation the Irish taxpayers remained 
free from many of the taxes in force in England. From 
1813 to 1817 the Irish tax-revenue exceeded an average of 
six millions, and debt had been incurred cach year of more 
than double that amount; while it was only gradually that 
after 1817 the duties were equalised in the two countries, 
and the income tax was not extended to Ireland at all 
until 1853. Even now there are taxes amounting to 
£4,188,300, to which Irishmen contribute nothing. 
Because of the lightness of the taxation first imposed in 
Ireland, the Irish representatives now complain that their 
constituents are too heavily burdened! But this complaint 
will not stand criticism. ‘There is nothing to show that 
Ireland is so poor that its inhabitants cannot bear the same 
share of taxation which is applied equally to wealthy 
London and poor Essex. In fact there are certain signs 
that Irish poverty is over-estimated. Since 1861 the gross 
assessments for income-tax have increased in Ireland from 
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twenty-nine millions sterling to thirty-eight millions, or 27 
per cent.,—and that with a declining population. Savings- 
banks deposits have increased since 1880 by £3,420,000, or 
219 per cent., while in Great Britain they have gone up 
only by 161 per cent. Take again the value of live stock 
in Ireland, a fair test in an agricultural country. Sheep 
show an increase of 15 per cent. since 1880, against an 
increase of 7 per cent. in Great Britain ; cattle an increase 
of 12 per cent., against a decrease in Great Britain of 2 8 
per cent. ; pigs an increase of 63 per cent., while in Great 
Britain the rise is only 19 per cent. These are not signs 
of poverty. In point of fact the depression in agriculture 
has affected Ireland less than England when considered 
vertically ; though more, horizontally, because agriculture 
is its staple industry. And what with the special encour- 
agement given to Irish agriculture, the relief given by the 
Agricultural Rates Act, and the exceptionally favoured 
position of the Irish tenant-farmer, the Irish agriculturist 
is in many ways better off than a good many people of 
similar station in Great Britain. Add to all this that 
Parliament has always been generous to Ireland in the 
way of loans, grants, and remission of debt. For tramways 
and light railways the Treasury gives a free grant of 
£605,000 a year to Ireland; out of £119,423,373 in local 
loans Ireland has had £52,283,098, or 45 per cent. ; and 
out of this amount no less than £10,718,095 has been 
remitted and treated as a free grant. Altogether, as com- 
pared with Great britain, Ireland pays per head of its 
population £1 8s. 10d, while we pay £2 4s. 10d. Our 
Irish fellow subjects really have not much to grumble at. 
Mr. Nassau Senior used to say that Ireland was overtaxed 
because she was poor, and Lord Farrar reminds us that 
‘identity of taxation is not equality of charge.’ But if 
these maxims are to be logically carried out, there are 
others besides Irishmen who will have a rightful claim to 
financial relief, 


THAT GREAT MAN OUR REPRESENTATIVE 


FYXHERE are correspondents of the old type lefi—a 
scattered remnant—who have their home in a few 
papers. They still go abroad to collect facts, to weigh 
evidence, and report what they find, keeping in the 
meantime a rigid silence concerning themselves, But 
what he would probably call the stream of tendency is 
with ‘Our Representative’—a very different stamp of 
man. Of him it may be said that he underlies Sir 
Henry Wotton’s definition of an ambassador—to wit, one 
who lies abroad for the service, not in his case, of his 
king, but of his paper. If one were called upon to state 
the reason for his existence and describe the manner of 
his working, it might be done more or less in this way. 
Touching the reason for his existence he is to puff the 
great organ he represents. He is not to tell the reader 
what is happening, but to inform headquarters that their 
renown is high in foreign parts. That people here all 
sing, Oh great D../. N.ws, oh great D../. 
Chr .n. cle, how wise you are, how truly you predicted 
what would happen, with what sharpness of vision do you 
see into the causes of things, with what infallibility do you 
direct the supposed rulers of the world, and they listen 
meekly, with what acuteness of judgment do you foretell 
the future —these themes are his to preach on. Concerning 
the manner of his working it is this. First, by a very fair 
reciprocity, he is allowed to puff himself—to say not only 
you are great, but I am great, and the echoing leader 
writer regularly replies, ‘So you are.’ ‘I'hen he is to take 
eare that the facts square with the views of his paper, to 
report not what is, but what ought to be. You may read 
columns of him and learn next to nothing of what is going 
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on. You will meet the first personal pronoun frequently, 
thrice in every two lines or so. Much will be said of what 
is fitting should happen, and of the true inwardness of 
things. As for the facts they will not appear, or will be so 
strangely attired that it passes the wit of man to make out 
what they really are. 

The great representative and his great ways have 
become pretty familiar enough, but this Armenian business 
which lends itself so beautifully to blare and excitement 
has produced some especially fine specimens. Here for 
example is an instructive piece of information, which most 
appropriately begins with the first personal pronoun. ‘I 
am becoming nolens volens a factotum for distracted guests 
of France. The British Consul is the Consul for them, and 
the Daily News representative is at least Vice-Consul, but 
the latter has hitherto been able to do as little as the 
former except wait in attendance on the authorities.’ This 
is from Marseilles, where the Consul, by the way, is ‘ Her 
Majesty's’ and not ‘ British,’ a very different person, but 
that is a detail below the notice of the Great. One 
wonders what Her Majesty’s Consul has to do with 
Armenians, and what the British skipper does while his 
‘Counsel,’ who ought to be attending to him, is dancing 
attendance on authorities on behalf of these interesting 
refugees. Also it would be interesting to learn whether 
the said Consul is not told in polite official terms to mind 
his own business. Then we recollect that all this serves a 
It fills up space, and brings ‘Our Representa- 
But there is a puzzle provided for 


double end. 
tive’ well to the front. 
the reader. The other day it was not the Daily Nens 
representative who was factotum to the Armenians at 
Marseilles, but the Daily Chronicle's, We heard, with 
what emotion it is needless to say, that he fled through 
the streets pursued by a tribe of that nation. ‘They clung 
to his raiment to the eminent hazard of his coat-tails. It 
was to him and to his great paper that they appealed with 
streaming eyes, calling it their one hope in the world. 
How is this ? 
the factotum, what room was left for the beneficent 
presence from the Daily Chronicle ? Can it be that either 


If the divine figure from the Daily News is 


good man engaged on a mission of humanity is not telling 
the rigid truth? It is shocking to think so, and yet there 
seems no other possible explanation of this discrepancy. 
The Armenians cannot have anchored their hopes exclu- 
sively on one, if they trust two rival Codlins at one and 
and the same time. 

The sober truth is that there is a vast amount of windy 
gabble about this Armenian afttair, of which the specimen 
quoted is an even respectable example. We learn that 
Canning ‘Town is rising in its wrath. Also that certain 
Christian Endeavourers have been exhorting the Marquis of 
Salisbury to imitate his ancestor who was killed in the 
Crusades. The death of William Longespee, who was 
killed at Masoura in 1250, is not an encouraging example 
for rushing headlong at the unspeakable Turk. But these 
good people’s considerable ignorance is in a way flattering 
to the Prime Minister. His undoubted ancestor, Lord 
Burleigh, who tried hard to make himself a pedigree. 
would have been proud indeed to descend from Henry II. 
and Tair Rosamond, 
from Our Representative to the Christian Endeavourers. 
They are really very like one another. When the second 
ask the Marquess of Salisbury to go and be killed in the 
Crusades, they are making remarks every whit as much to 


We do not digress by wandering 


the point as the jabber of the first about his performances 
as British vice-consul, and factotum for the Armenians. 
The one is as important as the other. But the Christian 
Endeavourers do not blare about their services in enlight- 
ening humanity, and their foolish talk is not quoted to 
Justify a policy of adventure, which is in their favour. 
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THE PATERNAL EMOTIONS 


N R. NEIL MUNRO, in his volume of ¢ Sheiling Stories ’ 
which he calls The Lost Pibroch, has one terrible 
tragedy. Here is the outline of it. Black Murdo of Clan 
Artair married Silis of Clan Diarmaid in time of truce; 
but soon ‘ bloody knives made a march dyke between the 
two tartans,’ and Silis pined with thinking long for her 
own people. Seven years and seven days went by, and 
Black Murdo came in and found Silis making babylinen. 
‘God, and I’m the stout fellow,’ said he, and out he went, 
and lusty he was in the alehouse at Portinskerrick. But 
when Silis’s time came, there was no skilly woman nearer 
than Inneraora, and Murdo went down among the Diar- 
maids to fetch her. They gave him passage for his errand’s 
sake, but took toll of him by the way, his skian dhu and 
targe; and at the last, a Diarmaid came upon Murdo 
returning with the woman, and would have his sword also. 
They fought for it, and Black Murdo lamed the red _ Diar- 
maid and left him; but precious time was spent in the 
fighting, and Murdo lost his wife for the price of a yard of 
steel. The boy that was born when they came there was 
born red like a Diarmaid, and the skilly woman, that 
heard Silis’s last word, dipped in the goat’s-milk, to give 
him suck, a rag of Diarmaid tartan. Murdo fought no 
more, for his brain took a quirk from a slash of the Diar- 
maid’s sword, but he taught Rory all the skill of fence he 
had, wearying for the day when the boy should avenge 
his mother upon the lame Diarmaid. That day came 
when Murdo’s second-sight showed him the man with a 
halt coming to a ford of the sea’s ebb, and there Rory, 
eager for his first fight, met him. Yet ‘there was a look 
about the man that made the young fellow have little 
keenness for the work ;’ and as for the Diarmaid he had 
no will to draw steel on a lad of that colour; so, when 
Rory attacked at Murdo’s bidding, ‘he only fended, till at 
last the slash worth fifty head of kyloe cattle found his 
neck,’ Then the skilly woman came hirpling down the 
shore, late to save, but time enough for rueing—‘ “ Ken ye 
the man that’s there dripping ?”’ said she to Rory. “ You 
sucked your first from a Diarmaid rag, and it was not for 
nothing.” Murdo looked at the dead man’s face and the 
boy’s. “I am for off,” said he at last, with a sudden 
hurry; “you can follow if you like, red young one.” 
And he tossed the dead man’s buttons in Rory’s face.’ 

The story, sombre enough, is magnificently told; but is 
it true to nature? Of course there is poetical precedent 
in plenty, Matthew Arnold’s ‘Sohrab and Rustum,’ to 
quote one instance only, for this instinctive sense of kinship 
between father and son; but where is it in animal nature ; 
And there, if anywhere, should be traceable this instinct, 
this physical sympathy between sire and child. Nature, 
so far as the writer knows it, makes sign only of the 
contrary. Dam and pup will have caresses for each other 
after months of separation, a long break in a dog’s life ? 
but whelp and sire, once the whelp’s teeth are grown, will 
be at each other’s throats readily enough. Certainly it is 
wrong to argue from dogs, since in them instinct has been 
sapped by generations of human interference; and Mr. 
Kipling in his Jungle Book attributes to wolves at least an 
abiding paternal interest, which a trained observer like 
Mr. Cornish would very likely corroborate from more 
familiar experiences. But among human beings, where 
paternal love plainly exists as a distinct and well-marked 
type of affection, it proceeds, we hold, rather from accruing 
associations than from any physical affinity. Flesh of my 
flesh is true in a very different sense for the mother and 
for the father. Look at a young mother’s eyes over her 
first-born ; there is a rapture in them, an imperious hunger 
gratified, that no dulness can be blind to. But when the 
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ordinary man, on first: becoming a father, looks into his 
breast for the ‘paternal emotions, what does he find? 
Nothing, we suspect, in the way of an emotion, except 
relief at his wife’s safety and pleasure to see her pleased. 
No doubt, just as now and then you meet a Becky Sharpe 
who has no maternal instinct though she is a mother— 
perhaps the case is not so rare as one desires to think it— 
so one man in a hundred goes wild with delight at the 
advent of his first-born, though its coming mean nothing 
to him but another mouth to feed. Men past their youth 
probably care more than others for their babies as babies ; 
and here and there you find a man with a woman’s craving 
to handle his own infant ; but he is generally shamefaced 
above the impulse and he is always an exception. Murdo’s 
jubilation, ‘God, and I’m the stout fellow,’ rings true 
enough, but it belongs to a society where children are a 
kind of wealth, not a luxury, future helpers and companions, 
not expensive little playthings. Society has cut itself 
adrift from the patriarchal world. The average pro- 
fessional man thinks of providing for his children ; indeed, 
if he has children, he has little opportunity to think of 
anything else. It never enters into his mind that they 
may provide for him. The old Greeks desired children, 
as necessary to complete a man’s life; but they expected 
to find in ason a ynpo8ccKds, some one to tend their old 
age. ‘The modern peasant or artisan looks forward to the 
day when his children will be doing well in the world and 
will help their parents ; in many trades he looks forward 
to training his son himself in his own pursuits. 
be pleasanter than to teach a boy to shoot, fish, or ride ? 
all being aptitudes that he admires in his elders and would 
gladly imitate. 


What can 


What can be more disagreeable than to 
teach the same boy Latin grammar or pay some one else 
for doing so? A coachman, a gardener, or a gamekeeper 
educates his son to his own craft, as Murdo taught the boy 
sword-play; so long as the trade or art has a certain 
fascination in itself, the boy is a willing learner, and the 
desire to imitate his father helps the lesson. A groom 
sees his son ride a restive pony, a gardener sets his lad 
planting beside him, an artist picks up ascribble that shows 
inherited talent; these are the things that cor patrium 
tacita dulcedine tangunt—that awaken in him a silent joy 
of paternity. But all that a professional man is likely to 
perceive in the same kind is some ridiculous reproduction 
of hisown mannerisms. 

So far as this, then, we accept Mr. Munro’s psychology; 
if the paternal emotions exist as an instinct, you will find 
them most traceable in such men as Black Murdo or the 
Diarmaid—men in touch with wild nature. As far as our 
own observation goes, those men in whom this instinctive 
passion for their children is strongest, to whom their 
children are a piece of themselves—as every child is of its 
mother—are not the men who care most for their wives. 
Novelists seem to bear us out in’ this. Squire Western, 
you remember, took little pleasure in his lady’s company, 
but he would absent himself from the tavern to have 
Sophia sing to him of an evening. In a recent novel, 
Margrédel, there is a striking sketch of another such type, 
though a more elevated one. Douglas Oliphant is a man 
of Esau’s kind, and he loves his wife indeed in a way, but 
she is nothing to him by comparison with his daughter, 
In the Latin race, where the conjugal union is weaker 
than with us—read Tacitus on the ancient Germans, or 
Taine on Shakespeare’s women—the paternal tie has 
always been more in evidence. What did Cicero care for 
Terentia? What father was ever more impassioned than 
he for Tullia ? 

Yet even where the paternal emotions are strongest we 
fancy they have a very slight physical basis. They are 
complex and intellectual, not simple and physical like 
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those of maternity. The average modern man would not 
have thrown the buttons in Rory’s face. Habit and inter- 
course would have made a tie stronger in his eyes than any 
of blood. The question of inheritance, again, always 
affects this emotion; for every man hopes to leave some- 
thing behind him, if it be only his name ; and the instinct, 
if such exist universally, of desire for a child, and of 
yearning to the child when born, is not so much a fact of 
animal nature as a tradition of the race; not so much in 
our flesh as in our imaginations. The instinctive desire at 
all events weakens with the conditions of modern life. 
We no longer aspire to have a son to close our eyes, a 
daughter to lay us out for burial; if a man hopes for 
company in his hour of parting, it is generally for his wife’s, 
The tie between husband and wife has strengthened by 
the weakening of others ; children drift away, the world is 
very small now, and no one now thinks anything of start- 
ing in life a hundred miles or a thousand miles away from 
home ; yet distance is still a separation, and daily inter- 
course still necessary, if people are to keep closely in touch. 
It is only the husband and wife who stay together. They 
mean more to each other, probably their children mean less 
to them, while certainly parents mean less to their children, 
than in the days when it was the exception for a man to 
pass out of his father’s ken for a month ; when the house- 
hold, not the individual, was the unit of society. Man 
and wife are still a unit; as appears by the excitement 
when they become two; but in the class to which most 
readers of these lines belong, daily intercourse between 
father and son is rare, their interests have seldom much in 
common; and where is the father who feels, even for his 
daughter, anything of that imperious fondness which almost 
any mother experiences for almost any son? 


A COCKNEY VIEW OF A GROUSE-DRIVE 


4 ORTUNE likes a jest, as Juvenal observed some time 

ago, and she certainly made one when she sent the 
present writer to join a grouse-drive upon a Yorkshire 
moor ; hitherto he had seen grouse only on dishes and in 
shops. He had no idea how serious a matter such sport 
can be; the house of the host was like a busy buzzing 
hive when day was yet young ; a schism arose as to whether 
it was wise to put on greased boots and gaiters before 
breakfast, some hinting at lack of time after that meal, 
others shy of eating with black and greasy fingers ; others, 
again, were fidgeting about some special cartridges and 
were being scolded by the head keeper as though they 
were silly boys. The Cockney could look and listen undis- 
mayed, devoid alike of cartridges and gaiters; the con- 
tents of the cartridges, had he had some, he might have 
passed on to a neighbour; the gaiters—to say nothing of 
greased boots—would have been a boon to him; the way 
was long, the grass was wet; conversely, the grass was 
long and the way was wet; he could not shoot, but to 
beat he was not ashamed, though sorry to beat so badly ; 
as an unsuccessful usher on a holiday, he was glad to beat 
anybody or anything. 

He says nothing about breakfast ; it was eaten in haste; 
all loins were girded, and most boots were greased. Let 
us suppose the schismatics silenced and the start made ; 
the scene of activity was some way off. A scene of activity 
it was for beaters, but not for the sportsmen posted in 
butts: these might be called ‘ butters.’ The Cockney had 
not heard of such butts before and was surprised to find 
something much like rifle-butts; he supposes them to be 
meant to hide the sportsmen from the birds and to protect 
the tormer from each other; the latter object they do not 
always—as the Cockney found—achieve. The beaters 
have a goodish time; they walk far on wholesome moor- 
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and ; they are helping to kill something ; they perform 
what may be called military manceuvres, for they keep 
line, wheel with precision, wave things like flags and use 
their voices either to say ‘hold ’em up’ in an encouraging 
way or to make queer sounds of woe that by a lover of long 
words might be called inarticulate execrations. It was 
somewhat of a surprise to the stranger lo find that in his 
beating time he could see little of the birds ; they flew low 
and, to use modern jargon, adapted themselves to their 
environment with great success; he could see and hear 
the shots of the sportsmen but could not often see what 
they aimed at or with what success. Between the second 
and third drive luncheon, like a Queen’s Proctor, inter- 
vened. The Cockney scare-grouse was kindly allowed to 
join the sportsmen ; he was surprised to see that one of 
them was stained with blood about the ear, collar, throat, 
coat. Had he shaved with scant skill? The question 
remained more open than the wound till after luncheon. 
Then the beater from Cockayne was allowed to see life 
and death in the butts ; warnings there received from his 
armed comrade served to show the cause of the black and 
red marks about the ear; his neighbour had marked a bird 
with his eyes, but following it with his gun too far had let 
off the grouse but marked his neighbour’s ear and neck 
with many pellets. The red marks showed where the 
shot had been, the black ones where they still were. The 
incident excited little interest in any mind except the 
Cockney’s, the marker of big game merely remarking that 
he had never done such a thing before. Apparently, a 
sportsman is allowed one such shot, just as a dog is allowed 
one free bite before he can claim to be called savage and 
his owner can be called upon to pay for his performances. 
This one incident that interested the Cockney interested 
no one else. He did not find the business dry ; the ground 
was very damp; his boots, without being patent pumps, 
were not calculated to defy such moisture. He could 
from the butts see the birds, which was a pleasure ; he 
could also see how hard it was to hit them, which was in 
its way a liberal education ; but at such close quarters he 
could see more than he wanted to—could see some fly 
away wounded, more fall to the ground and flap about in a 
way not attractive to his Cockney mind. The least pleas- 
ing sight of all, perhaps, was to be seen when the head 
keeper seized a wounded bird and carried it by its head, 
while its body kicked and fluttered against him until he 
put it with its brethren in the bag. A wild idea occurred, 
namely, of calling the keeper’s attention to the superfluous 
discomfort of the bird, but, remembering the scant courtesy 
shown by the keeper to his employer and the scolding 
administered to the other guests, the foreigner forebore to 
speak, from a fear that the keeper's command of con- 
demnatory language might not be adequate to the occa- 
sion, Obviously the keeper was paid to keep game, not 
his temper. It is to be hoped that birds dislike being 
wounded less than one might be naturally inclined to sup- 
pose, for many must lead a wounded life, seeing how many 
more victims are claimed than are found. Whatever be 
the sentiments of birds, men are not fond of being made 
blind or deaf, even on one side ; so it might be as well to 
heighten the butts at the two points where they command 
not a bird, but a man. Yet these are the vain words of a 
mere Cockney, who chanced upon a grouse-drive; he is, 


doubtless, Pauline only so far as he might say with truth, 
‘I speak as a fool.’ 


THE TWENTY-FOURTH STATE 


H° many States are there in Europe? It sounds a 
- simple question, but if it were put to a thousand 
people taken at random, it is probably an unduly favour- 
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able estimate that there would be even one correct answer. 
Most people, reckoning the Austro-Hungarian Empire, as 
one, Norway and Sweden as two, and counting outlying 
dependencies, such as Iceland, Luxembourg and the 
Iaroes as part of the country which owns them, would put 
the total at twenty, always supposing, of course, that they 
remembered to reckon the four Balkhan States. A fair 
proportion, who had been to or heard of Monte Carlo, 
would increase this list by the principality of Monaco. 
Some might have observed the chronic disagreements be- 
tween France and the Bishop of Urgel as to the Pyrenean 
Republic of Andorra, and would thus bring up their total 
to twenty-two. And here and there a stray individual 
might remember that Italy is not absolutely unified so long 
as it encircles the little Republic of San Marino up in the 
Apennines. But the twenty-fourth would almost certainly 
be omitted even by the thousandth man. Yet there it is, 
in the very heart of Central Europe, and lately it hag 
been in the throes of a constitutional crisis. The Prince 
of Liechtenstein has prorogued his Diet, and the Diet has 
responded with a vote of censure. The balance of power 
may not be much disturbed by the troubles of this little 
independent principality, but it is curious to think that 
here is a State, capable of producing a Parliament and a 
Parliamentary crisis of its own, but that, in spite of its 
central situation and its twenty-nine years of existence, 
most of us have never so much as heard of its name. 

Yet it is a country worth visiting. Lying between the 
Austrian Vorarlberg on the north-east and east and the 
canton of the Grisons on the south, and separated on the 
west from the canton of St. Gall, by the infant Khine, it 
might be expected to furnish delightful scenery. And, in 
fact, the situation of its capital, Vaduz, is exceedingly 
picturesque. The derivation of its name from vallis dulcis 
shows the general nature of its aspect, and the abrupt crag 
which rises in the midst, crowned with its arv-like ring of 
buildings, supplies the necessary element of contrast to the 
picture. And the whole State, except near the Rhine, is 
highly mountainous. There are only about sixty-eight 
square miles of Liechtenstein in all; but one is reminded 
of the Scotsman who pointed out that, if Scotland were 
to be rolled out flat, the resulting level space would leave 
the adjacent area of England but an inconsidered trifle by 
comparison. There is sufficient perpendicular territory in 
Liechtenstein, rising as it sometimes does to a height of 
nearly 8000 feet, to make quite a noticeable quantity of it 
if it were levelled. Not that its mountain-scenery is ex- 
clusively of the stern and wild order, for its gentle climate 
is aided by an extremely fertile soil, and, as a consequence, 
corn, vines, flax, fruit-trees and timber-trees cover the face 
of the land. And it is in the culture of these and the 
tending of cattle that the inhabitants pass their whole 
time. 

For Liechtenstein possesses a curious interest for the 
visitor apart from its picturesque attractions. Not only 
are its inhabitants entirely free from direct taxation, but 
it is also the only European State where the tourist finds 
himself in a region where military service is unknown. 
Nor does this follow simply from the smallness of the 
place. Andorra certainly has nearly three times the ex- 
tent of territory that Liechtenstein can boast, but Andorra 
can only show some 6000 inhabitants as against Liechten- 
stein’s 9434; and Andorra has a militia. San Marino 
has about 8000 people, but only half the territory of 
Liechtenstein ; yet it guards this with a militia of nearly 
a thousand men. And the six square miles of Monaco are 
not without their full army of commissioned officers, non- 
commissioned officers and privates. But Liechtenstein 
has no high views of conquest, and no one seems to 
have any aggressive designs towards her. When she 
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belonged to the old German Federation, she had, in 
return for her one vote at the Germanic Diet, her frac- 
tion of a vote at its committee, and her sixteenth place 
in the list of precedence, to furnish as many as ninety- 
one men to the German muster. But, when things were 
re-modelled in 1866, Liechtenstein somehow was over- 
looked ; and so, almost accidentally, she became an inde- 
pendent Power, whatever Austria or the South German 
States might elect to do. Thus the ninety-one soldiers 
vanished, and Liechtenstein can still cultivate its timber 
and its cattle undisturbed by any fears of conscription. 
One result of this peaceful form of life is that the male 
Liechtensteiners are in a majority of 100 over the women, 
another unique feature ; and their numbers increase rapidly. 
In i861 there were but 7150 of them, but these in 1870 
had swelled to 8664, and now the 10,000 is well within 
sight. From these the Prince draws an annual revenue of 
£6000, But that is a trifle when placed beside the 
£140,000 which he draws from his estates at Treppan and 
Jigerndorf, in Austrian Silesia; and, as a rule, except on 
occasions of constitutional crisis, like the present, he pre- 
fers the superior attractions of his Silesian estates or of 
the more imposing politics of Vienna. Liechtenstein sees 
little of him, and has to get on as well as it can with its 
Diet of fifteen members. The system on which these 
are elected is rather complicated. ‘Three are directly 
nominated by the Prince, and twelve owe their places 
to the universal suffrage of all who can read and write. 
Further, there are five reserve members, to fill the places 
of any who may happen to be absent for any purpose. 
But the intricacies of the Liechtenstein polity do not end 
here. It would be too expensive to run a currency of 
its own, and it accordingly adopts that of Austria. The 
same arrangement is made with regard to postal and 
customs matters, not, of course, with any prejudice to 
Liechtenstein’s autonomy, but merely for the sake of 
convenience. LEcclesiastically, Liechtenstein is under the 
Bishop of Coix ; and a curious survival of the old system 
The Oberstenen- 
vallungslehirde and Landeskassenveuvaltung are situated 
elsewhere; which alarming statements, translated into 
sober English, simply mean that the court chancellery 
at Vienna serves as a primary court of appeal, while the 


is seen in the judicial arrangements. 


ultimate appeal is to Innsbriick, with a few additional 
remnants of the old Federation system. 

But Liechtenstein is an independent principality for all 
that, and the Prince, whose family is one of the oldest in 
Central Europe, would be much offended if it were hinted 
that Vaduz and Schellenberg had not as much right to 
coalesce into a united Sovereign Power as Austria and 
And, indeed, so long as the constitutional 
crises are kept within bounds, the right answer to the 
question propounded above will continue to be ‘twenty- 


Hungary. 


four.’ 
AN AUSTRIAN POOR RELIEF OFFICE 


YENHE Central Poor Relief Office for Vienna is in the 

Rathhaus, a magnificent Gothic building on which 
money without stint has been lavished. When paupers 
go to claim their doles they must pass under beautiful 
arches, along corridors rich with sculpture; and stand, 
until their turn to be attended tv comes round, with a 
perfectly lovely ceiling above their heads. And bitterly 
do some of them, especially such as are fairly young, 
resent this arrangement ; for latter-day Viennese have for 
the most part a keen sense of the incongruous; and the 
very beauty of their surroundings, when in search of relief, 
seems to add to the sting of their poverty. Any touch of 
gold in the decorations excites their special wrath, and 
they cherish an animosity that is quite personal against 
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some of the statues. They will give them sinister little 
glances sometimes as they pass, and will even shake their 
fists and jeer and gibe at them, if by chance there be no 
official within sight or hearing. Evidently there is a sort 
of feeling among the poor that, if the city had not spent 
so much money on its new Rathhaus, it would have more 
wherewith to relieve their distress. 

The business of the Vienna Poor Department, is carried 
on in a series of offices cach one of which opens into the 
next. Inthe first of them sit the officials who examine 
into each claim for relief as it is presented and deal with 
it there and then providing the evidence for or against it 
be clear. Doubtful cases, however, and applications for 
permanent relief are referred to the higher officials in the 
second or the third room; while all points of difficulty 
must be submitted to the Head of the Department, who 
has his quarters in the last office of all. He is responsible 
to the Burgomaster, as the representative of the city, for 
the right administration of all money spent on the relief 
of the poor. One of the most curious and interesting 
features of this department is its library, which consists of 
thousands and thousands of little books, ‘The Archives of 
the Poor,’ as they are called. And ghastly little docu- 
ments they are with their few brief sordid records. The 
first time a man—or a woman—obDtains relief in Vienna, one 
of these books is allotted to him or her, and init are entered 
name, age, birthplace, occupation, ete., together with a 
note setting forth the amount of the relief granted. The 
book remains in the hands of the officials, and is carefully 
stored away for future use, Then, no matter how many 
years may elapse before he with whom it deals again pre- 
sents himself at the Relief Cifice, when he does so he is at 
once coufrouted with his old register; and any further 
help he may receive is recorded in his book. Thus the 
Vienna officials can always tell to a kreutzer exactly how 
much any given person has received out of the poor fund. 

Although the Poor Law Department decides the legality 
of all claims for relief—z.e., whether the persons who pre- 
sent them have a right of settlement in Vienna—and also 
in case the claim be allowed fixes the amount to be granted, 
it has nothing whatever to do with the question as to 
whether or not the applicants are really in need of help, 
That point is decided by the Armen Vater (Father of the 
Poor) for the locality in which they live. These Armen 
Vater are popularly elected honorary officials each of whom 
has a certain number of houses—a court, perhaps, or part of 
a street—under his special care. He is supposed to know 
personally all who live there and to be intimately 
acquainted with their circumstances; and, should mis- 
fortune befall any of them, it is to him that they must 
make their first appeal for help. If after due investigation 
he is convinced that they not only stand in need of help 
but deserve it, he gives them a certificate to that effect ; 
for any one to present himself at the Relief Office without 
one of these certificates is a sheer waste of time, as the 
officials will not even listen to his tale. Relief, however, 
is always given at once, and without question, to those who 
go there with the necessary recommendation from their 
local Armen Vater, providing they can prove their right of 
settlement. But this is by no means an easy matter, for 
only some 37 per cent. of the inhabitants of Vienna have a 
settlement there; and among those who are without it 
are the great majority of the very poor. 

Although out-relief is granted much more readily in 
Vienna than in London, it is given in such doles that it is 
sometimes hardly worth having. Many of the Poor 
Department pensioners receive only tenpence a week ; 
and their Armen Vater are expected to be always on the 
alert to see that they neither waste this pittance, nor 
continue to receive it longer than is necessary. 
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English Poor Law officials would be infinitely amused 
were they to see all the precautions that are taken to 
guard their Austrian confreres while on duty. No appli- 
cant for relief is allowed to enter even the first of the 
offices: he is shut up in a little room separated from it by 
a strong iron grating, and through this grating he must 
make his statements and transact his business, with police- 
men on either side of him, too, the while. And even in 
the grated room only one applicant is as a rule admitted at 
atime. Once when I was there a tiny little old woman, 
so fragile that a good gust of wind would have blown her 
away, came tottering into the waiting-room. She was 
perfectly white and trembling with fear, evidently at the 
thought of being forced even to speak to the great burly 
official whose duty it was to attend to her. Yet all the 
time she was there two tail policemen stood ready at hand 
to protect the man should the poor old creature take it 
into her head to attack him. That same morning a 
company of the unemployed presented themselves at the 
office; but, needless to say, they were not allowed to cross 
even its outer threshold. They were kept in the court- 
yard while their case was being dealt with. This, however, 
did not take long, for the officials had been expecting these 
special visitors for some days, and had laid their plans 
accordingly. The Department had no funds wherewith to 
provide relief for the able-bodied, they declared, standing, 
as they did so, at a safe distance; but it had work waiting 
to be done, and was willing of course to pay for the doing 
of it. They offered to guarantee a gulden a day (1s. 8d.) 
each to such of the applicants for relief as chose to join 
the street-cleaning brigade, and do in return an honest 
day’s work. The unemployed, however, refused this offer 
unanimously and indignantly, whereupon there was much 
chuckling among the Department officials. 


A VANGLAISE 


T was the fashion to say that Ronald Branksome was an 
awfully amusing chap. He fluttered about a wide 
area of London houses—-houses Bohemian in the contem- 
porary meaning, and other houses—telling little stories, 
singing little songs at the piano, all in a drily cackling 
little voice. I do not think that his social qualities would 
have gained him on their own merits a very sincere appre- 
ciation ; his wit was rather pertinacious than either subtle 
or mirthful ; he was not good-natured ; he was not, to be 
sure, over pleasantly mannered. I am inclined to believe 
that his suecess was due to the adoption of a principle 
suggested, in a moment of most deplorable weakness, by 
Byron: he was, as it were, a lord among poets and a poet 
among lords. 

You know that Bohemia is entirely free from any taint 
of snobbishness; that has been settled long ago. But 
Bohemia has a passion for the picturesque and is touched 
by a sense of beautiful old historical associations: Ronald 
Branksome was regarded in it as a person whose native 
atmosphere was splendid with titles and famous country 
houses. (He was the nephew of a Scotch peer, and his 
first cousin had married gorgeously——-petroleum, I think, or 
stout. ) 


grateful, more or less, as one who was intimate with al! 


In society which was not Bohemian he was 


kinds of actors and other entertaining people, and who 
could relate anecdotes of them with imitations. He must 
have been conscious of the combination of societies, and to 
some extent have played off the one against the other with 
intent, for he had two manners. When he entered a room 
in Bohemia his air was distant and important ; he pushed 
to an extreme the curt rudeness of manner which, it is to be 
supposed, is accepted by many Englishmen as good form 
from a creditable dislike of its opposite, the oily politeness 
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that is indubitable. He was an adept in the slight 
unsmiling nod which minimises an introduction. In a 
general way he ignored the men of such a society and 
devoted himself to a woman of it with an agreeable assump- 
tion of patronising monopoly. But in houses without 
Bohemia he was quite different, an affable, engaging person, 
anxious to amuse. I do not know that he attracted any 
great affection, but it was the fashion to look pleased when 
you heard of his approach and to say that he was an 
awfully amusing chap. 

Indeed it was wise so to say, if you were sensitive as to 
your reputation in an easily swayed world. For Ronald 
Branksome never forgot depreciation, and never relaxed 
his activity in enmity, once he had taken it upon him. If 
he disliked a man or a woman, he lost no opportunity in 
conversation of damaging them, and he had a quick brain 
and a ready tongue. In a society—if there were such a 
thing in London—where friendships were mostly self- 
interested and surface deep and the art of championing 
the absent not widely practised, where in fact there was 
an atmosphere of general depreciation, Ronald Branksome 
would have done a great deal of unimportant harm. Living 
for the most part with people who are occasionally described 
by each other in print as genial and charming and who are 
famous for the rugged honesty of their attachments, he, 
of course, could do little. Yet even they found it difficult 
to combat his attacks on their friends, so kindly was the 
air he gave them. His methods were indeed immemorial- 
‘You know Mrs. A.—charming, yes, a perfect dear, I’m 
awfully fond of her—but she does most delightfully odd 
things, you know; well, the other day . or, ‘ You 
know what they say about poor old B.? I don't believe 
it, of course ; but there was rather a funny thing happened 
in connection with that ’—and so forth. Immemorial 
methods, their danger was in Ronald Branksome’s perti- 
nacity, 

He went on an afternoon last spring to see his friend, 
Mrs. Eustac2 Flammington, a lady who had married some 
twenty years before, and survived some ten years, an 
opulent person of mysterious occupations, Nobody knew 
whence she came or whither ultimately she would go, or 
why, since no other Flammingtons were in existence, she 
liked her husband's Christian name to be recorded. But 
everybody knew that she was hospitable to people con- 
nected more or less directly with acting and singing and 
writing; that she liked joviality and noise, and that she 
was tolerant of facts and words. Ronald Branksome 
browsed constantly in her house, and felt himself entitled 
there, since he was condescending, to be frank and free in 
his conversation. On this occasion he was interrupted in 
an agreeable discourse on the loves of his dearest foe by 
the entrance of a tall girl, with a slight and upright figure 
and a small, dark face, who greeted his hostess somewhat 
coldly. 

‘ Mother told me to say she was sorry she couldn't come ; 
she has a bad headache.’ 

The girl’s words were very distinctly articulated. Mrs. 
Flammington was languid, slightly patronising. 

‘So sorry, dear. Mr. Roland Branksome ; Miss Grant.’ 

Branksome made a rather exaggerated bow, the result 
possibly of an unconscious argument to the effect that 
he was in the house of a Bohemian whom he patronised, 
and presented to a guest who in turn was _ patronised 
by his hostess: a fortiori . 

He went on blandly with his story which was one he 
could not have told to a casual aunt or female cousin. 
Mrs. Flammington laughed lazily at its conclusion: Miss 
Grant was silent. It reminded its author of a new song 
which he was good enough to cackle at once at the piano, 
asong which caused Miss Grant’s colour to ome into her 
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cheeks. Mrs. Flammington applauded and asked for 
another song. After that, and a jerky conversation, chiefly 
a monologue of Ronald Branksome, Miss Grant went away, 
being wished ‘ Good-bye’ by Branksome and honoured by 
a fluttering, half familiar shake of his hand. 

‘Who is she ?’ he asked when the door was shut. 

‘Oh, nobody in particular,’ said Mrs. Flammington 
crossly ; perhaps the girl’s coldness had irritated her. 
« Her mother’s an old friend of mine. Her father came a 
dreadful smash and shot himself and they’ve lived in Italy 
since. That was five years ago; they've only just come 
back.’ 

‘What sort of smash ?’ 

‘A bad one; money, you know; he’d let other people 
in. And I’m afraid there were stories about his wife.’ 

‘Oh, poor dear,’ said Ronald Branksome, and thought 
no more of Miss Grant until meeting her two days later 
in Park Lane he almost stood still in amazement when 
she unmistakably cut him. He went the same day to 
Mrs. Flammington, and found out all she knew of the 
Grants. The truth would have been a dismal little 
history enough. Tom Grant was a plunger, who had 
spent his wife’s money and his own, and who had ended 
by raising money wherewith to speculate with the help 
of the names of two or three quite young men of his 
acquaintance. When the speculations failed and the 
quite young men became liable he had the grace to 
shoot himself. It was immediately before this /nale that 
a woman who was half insane (and was subsequently shut 
up) chose Mrs. Grant, almost at random, as a woman with 
whom to join her husband’s name in an unsuccessful suit 
for separation. When it was all over Mrs. Grant took 
her daughter to Italy, where she had friends, and lived 
on an allowance from her father. That was the dismal 
ruth of the story, but Mrs. Flammington made it 
amusing, and Ronald Branksome had the material for a 
worthy exercise of his conversational abilities. 


. . .. ‘Mother, I hate England; how did you get such 
friends? How could you know people like that Flamming- 
ton woman ?’ 

‘My dear, it was only people iike that whom your 
father made it possible for me to know. She was kind 
when I was in trouble ; I couldn’t come to London without 
seeing her.’ 

‘Oh, poor mother! I’m sorry I was cold to her the 
ozher day, but she has such—such curious manners, and 
there was such adetestable young man there. Oh—ouf!’ 

‘Well, dear, we can go back very soon now; the will 
business will all be done in a week, But you wouldn’t 
like to miss Paolo when he comes to London ?’ 

‘Paolo, Paolo; no mother, but I wish he would come 


quickly... 


It chanced that Ronald Branksome met the Grants at 
another house ; he avoided Miss Grant’s eye, but he found 
occasion to tell his agreeable story afterwards. And then 
he remembered his acquaintance with an attaché of the 
Italian Embassy, young d’Uzzano, and made a point of 
seeing him. 

‘By the way, did you ever meet some people called 
Grant at Venice ?’ 

‘Grant—Grant—not a lady and her daughter? Yes, I 
only just met them, but a great friend of mine, my very 
great friend, knows them very well; in fact he is going to 
marry Miss Grant. Everybody in Venice knew it, so no 
harm in telling.’ 

‘Oh, really! Did they go into society at Venice?’ 

‘Yes, yes, surely.’ 

‘Oh, I only wondered if Mrs, Grant was as fascinating 
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there as she used to be here. Nice family your friend’s 
marrying into, though, d’Uzzano . . .’ and he proceeded 
to make what he could of Mrs. Flammington’s version of 
the true story. Young d’Uzzano was not amused. 

‘I shall tell my friend,’ he said gravely.‘ He is coming 
to London.’ 

‘Oh, of course,’ said Ronald Branksome, but as he 
walked away he felt vaguely uncomfortable. Damn 
d’Uzzano’s friend! But it was impossible he could make 
himself unpleasant about it. Probably he didn’t know 
English and the thing could be got over in that way if he 
said anything ; at the worst one didn’t fight duels in 
England; he (Ronald Branksome) was not afraid of an 
Italian. 


.. . ‘I thought I had better tell you, Paolo mine. | 
knew it was absurd, but you ought to stup such a story.’ 

Paolo di Monterbi was walking up and down his friend's 
room, swearing. 

‘ Absurd, yes, yes. I know all the history, my friend ; 
that dear lady told me her troubles. It is not at all as 
this dog says, Brank—Branksome? Of what rank is he? 
Can we fight ?’ 

‘ Not in England, my friend.’ 

Paolo ground his teeth. ‘Even in England,’ he said, 
‘one can whip dogs.’ 

Such, I regret to say, was his expression concerning the 
popular Mr, Ronald Branksome. 

That amusing chap was somewhat disturbed when he 
received a note by the morning post intimating that he, 
Mr. Ronald Branksome, was a liar, and that the Marchese 
di Monterbi advised him to apologise fully and at once in 
writing, admitting the lie in question, with a view to 
averting a consequence not specified. 

He was disturbed, but he remembered his popularity 
and his position in a flash, and sat down to reply with 
dignity. He regretted that some absurd mistake should 
have induced his correspondent to write so improper a 
letter; said that he remembered nothing for which an 
apology was due ; pointed out that duelling, at which the 
Marchese hinted, was not a custom of his countrymen ; 
that he should know how to protect himself, as an English- 
man, against molestation. The letter pleased him; he 
plumed himself on his dignity. So much so that he 
added a sarcastic remark about cheap chivalry. The letter 
was sent, and he went out to lunch. 

But he felt a little fluttered, and he turned the conver- 
sation to duelling and the superiority of English law courts 
and fisticuffs for the redress of injuries. He remembered 
anecdotes of boxing prowess. He knew that he was 
rather small and not a powerful man, but he had learned 
boxing at school; he would certainly come off with honours 
in any encounter with an average Italian. He felt very 
English indeed. 

That night he dined at a house where his songs and his: 
stories were appreciated and as he walked away in the 
warm evening, with his overcoat on his arm and his hat 
back tilted, he felt important, in the movement, popular. 
He swaggered comfortably as he walked by the railings 
on the north side of Grosvenor Square; he was at home, 
he had no fear of an Italian. The thought made him raise 
his eyes to the Embassy opposite, and as he looked the 
door opened and two men came out, who crossed the road 
towards the path by the railings, As they came close, 
one of them called out, ‘Ah, Branksome,’ and Branksome 
stopped. It was his friend d’Uzzano. 

‘An agreeable coincidence,’ d’Uzzano said, cheerfully ; 
‘my friend wished to meet you. This is Mr. Ronald 
Branksome ; this is Monsieur de Monterbi.’ 

Branksome looked, and alas! he could not look with 
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contempt. He had never been in Italy ; his general idea 
of an Italian was as of a Frenchman, of a probably small 
man. Paolo di Monterbi was about six feet three high, 
and broad in proportion. He spoke almost faintly with 
passion, but in good English. 

‘You are the person who wrote to me to-day ?’ 

Branksome achieved a little laugh. ‘ Yes, why?’ 

‘ Apologise for your lie, or accept the consequences.’ 

‘My good sir,’ said Branksome, ‘T have already told you 
that in this country ‘ 

But Paolo stamped with his foot and rushed at him. 
He grasped poor Branksome’s throat (mingling collar and 
flesh most painfully) with the grip of a man strong and 
passionate beyond most others, and for a moment held 
him at arm’s length, nearly lifting him from his feet. 
Then he dashed him in a heap against the railings. He 
paused a moment and drew back his foot, but here 
d’Uzzano grasped his arm. 

‘No, no, Paolo; remember the customs of the country ; 
you must use your hands only.’ 
~ Paolo stamped with impatience, but presently Mr. 
Branksome got up feebly. 

‘Damn you,’ he said, but without great spirit ; ‘ what the 
devil——’ 

He aimed a blow at Paolo, which he, not troubling to 
guard it, returned with one full on Branksome’s forehead 
and of a force to stretch him stunned on his back. Then 
he turned regretfully. ‘A l’Anglaise, my friend,’ said 
d’Uzzano, as they walked away. They met a policeman 
at the corner, whom d’Uzzano, while Paolo said nothing, 
accosted with great politeness, explaining that a gentleman 
was in need of assistance and giving his card as a reference 

if there should be trouble. 

Since the Monterbis live in Italy, Mr. Ronald Braksome’s 
account of them could not trouble their peace. But he 
has kept a noble silence. G. S. Srreer. 





LETTERS OF A ROLLING-STONE 
XX.—A MILITARY ‘SLAVA’ 


Belgrade, 12th September (31st August O.S.), 1890. 
goonies was the Feast of Saint Alexander 

Nevski, and the Second Dragoons had their s/ava. 
Every Serb family has a patron saint and celebrates his 
day, which is called the s/ava of the family. The tradition 
is that it is the anniversary of the founder of the tamily’s 
conversion to Christianity, and the s/ava is handed down 
from generation to generation. If you live in a Serb 
country it is your duty to remember the s/avas of all your 
acquaintances and pay them a visit of congratulation. To 
forget a s/ava is an unpardonable social offence. ‘Ihe 
family keeps open house all day and regales every visitor 
with cake, slatko (the national compote, always presented 
at an afternoon call), raki (brandy made with plums or 
grape-skins) and Turkish coffee. As many families have 
the same patron saint, you are sometimes obliged to pay a 
great many calls and consume an inordinate amount of 
raki. Every regiment has a s/ava also, but as it cannot lay 
claim to an ancestor it has had to choose a patron. ‘he 
Second Dragoons chose Alexander Nevski, out of compli- 
ment to the King and to the late Czar. The King’s name- 
day was not observed here, probably because it comes so 
soon after his birthday, but last Monday, the Feast of 
Saint Nathalie, was a general holiday in honour of the 
charming and popular Queen. 

The slava (like everything else in Servia) began very 
early in the morning. There was a religious ceremony in 
the dining-hall of the barracks. A huge white cake, 
whose top was moulded with a very pretty design of leaves 
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and flowers, was solemnly turned round and round the 
regulation number of times by the colonel, the senior non- 
commissioned officer, the senior private, and the chaplain, 
to the accompaniment of prayers and chants. Then half 
the cake was divided among the officers and soldiers, the 
other half being kept till the evening. The day was passed 
in singing, dancing, eating, and drinking. The officers 
received their friends in one of the arbours made of oak 
leaves, so popular in Servia. When I arrived, there was 
an interval in the festivities, for the soldiers to feed their 
horses. Profiting by this, the colonel was good enough to 
take me round the barracks, a comfortable, spacious build- 
ing, adorned bya great many portraits of the King, Queen, 
and ex-King, besides various patriotic pictures. When we 
returned to the arbour, the soldiers (sturdy boys of 20 to 
22) were standing round, ready to begin singing. The 
senior captain, as fine a specimen of a man as I have ever 
seen, with a face like that of Bluebeard, except that there 
was nothing blue about him, stepped forward and called 
out to the soldiers in stentorian tones, ‘Who are the 
greatest enemies of the Servian nation?’ The soldiers 
had evidently heard this conundrum before, for they did 
not hesitate an instant, but yelled with one breath, ‘The 
Bulgars!’ I told the colenel I thought this was a mistake, 
for if Bulgaria and Servia would unite and come to terms 
with one another about the partition of Macedonia, they 
would only have to cross the border any fine morning and 
no one could arrest their progress to the gean. He 
agreed with this, but said that hatred of Bulgaria was so 
deeply rooted in the hearts of the Servian people that 
concerted action was out of the question. The incident 
struck me as significant. 

Captain Bluebeard then called for a patriotic song, which 
was given with great enthusiasm. It was followed by a 
love song, which, as far as I could gather from the Colonel’s 
cursory translation, was very like a Servian version of 
‘Come unto me, my love.’ Before I realised what was 
happening Captain Bluebeard was on his legs, proposing 
my health, in tones beside which John Peel’s view halloo 
were a whisper, He spoke for at least a quarter of an 
hour, and I proposed the King’s health in what few 
words I could muster, and then the men began to dance 
the Aola, in which a good many officers and the Colonel’s 
pretty little boy took part. The s/ava is the one day inthe 
year when officers and men mix together on an equal footing. 
About a hundred and fifty men took part in the dance, join- 
ing hands in one long coil, which twisted in and out like a 
gigantic serpent, wriggling ever faster and more furiously, 
The dance began to the accompaniment of a plaintive, one- 
stringed instrument, with which it is usual for the dancers 
to emit strange cries, taunting those who are not dancing 
and bidding them join the dance, ‘instead of sitting there 
like dumb beasts.” The custom deserves imitation in 
England. On this occasion, however, respect for the 
Colonel and his friends caused the practice to be omitted. 
Presently the military band relieved the one-stringed 
instrument, but the latter is the favourite accompaniment 
in Servia. Thus singing and dancing alternated far into 
the evening and it was easy to see that all, officers and 
men alike, were enjoying themselves vastly. Most of the 
Servian airs are melancholy, sweet and pathetic beyond a 
doubt, but distinctly dispiriting. This, the Servians were 
constantly telling me, is the direct consequence of their 
five hundred years subjection to the Turks. But the 
soldiers have also a number of fine, martial songs, which 
set your blood aglow. 

I spent the evening with the officers, after the /é/e was 
over, and persuaded them to speak their views very 
frankly. They assured me, to my dismay, that they were 
all vehement partisans of King Milan and that the whole 
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army was the same. In the latter statement they are 
certainly mistaken, as I know from conversation with their 
brother officers all over the country. But it is discouraging 
to well-wishers of Servia that the ‘ Milanese ’ should be as 
strong as they are in the army. Happily, however, King 
Milan has no wish to reign here again, and the most that 
need be feared from him for the present is an occasional 
demand for money. He has also an unpleasant habit of 
seeking to interfere with the internal administration of 
the country, aud, when he hears that any of his personal 
opponents have been promoted, he often rouses quite a 
little storm ia a teacup. Recent rumours, in the French 
and Austrian press, of an extensive palace conspiracy, set 
on foot by King Milan, appear to have been mainly 
founded on fiction. It is true that King Milan has many 
partisans at court and that M. Tchivitch, King Alexander's 
first adjutant, was recently dismissed for insubordination 
but it is not true that all the adjutant’s correspondence 
has been seized by the King or that M. Tchivitch has 
mysteriously disappeared, as the Z’emps (now said to be in 
the pay of Austria) solemnly announced the other day. 
As for the mysterious disappearance, | happen to know 
that M. Tchivitch lunched with a friend of mine in Bel- 
grade on Friday. 

Another malevolent criticism in a recent issue of the 
Temps was to the effect that Servian finances were now 
going from bad to worse. The total amount of the in- 
direct taxes, we were told, is appropriated for the 
payment of the interest on the national debt, and the 
direct taxes have not been collected. Now, as a matter 
of fact, less than half the indirect taxes are appropriated, 
and the direct taxes have just been collected, after an 
abundant harvest, in full. The Temps is a vehement 
partisan of the Servian Radicals, and it was precisely the 
Servian Radicals who allowed the direct taxes to be in 
arrear, and that for the benefit of their partisans. The 
present plucky Finance Minister, M. Popovitch, has been 
the first to insist upon the general collection of taxes 
without fear or favour. 

I have been going into the question of Servian taxes 
with some care, and | find that, while the indirect taxes, 
which are practically the only contribution of the peasants, 
are absurdly light, the land-tax is only 4d. an acre; 
there is no tax at all on sheep, goats, and pigs, which in 
Bulgaria pay 1 franc, 60 cents, and 60 cents a head re- 
spectively ; and, on the other hand, a number of benefits, 
such as higher education, which ought to be paid for by 
those who require them, are gratuitously provided by the 
State. The consequence is that the peasants work far 
less than they should do (many of them only two days a 
week), and the State has to forego all sorts of necessaries, 
such as roads, bridges, drainage, magazine rifles, smokeless 
powder, etc. etc. It is to be hoped that the present 
Government may be spared long enough to remedy this 
state of things. 

With regard to the question of Bulgarian emigrant 
officers, I have received some interesting statistics from 
Sofia. Out of a total of one hundred and twenty-seven 
emigrants now posing in Russia as political martyrs a 
majority are common deserters or fraudulent characters, 
who have left their country for their country’s good ; only 
forty-five are actually in the Russian army, and of these 
the majority are mere adventurers, while only twelve are 
real political refugees. One case of these twelve has been 
utilised by the rest to demand posts of undue confidence 
in Bulgaria. 

The Bulgarian manceuvres at Plevna this year are to be 
a big affair. Thirty-six thousand men will take part in 
them, including forty battalions of infantry, nineteen 
squadrons of cavalry, and two squadrons of gendarmerie, 
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besides twenty-one field batteries and four mountain 
batteries. The Servian manoeuvres are fixed for October 
4th, and twelve divisions are to take part. Having seen 
the greater part of the Servian army throughout the 
country I am curious to see how they will act together. 
Harotp GAvERIGAN, 


MR. LEWIS AND THE DALY COMPANY 


TPNHE loss caused to the stage and to Mr. Augustin Daly’s 
company in particular by the lamented death of Mr, 
James Lewis suggests in the first place a very well-merited 
tribute to the memory of a man who had an immense talent 
though he never soared to the mystery, if mystery it is, of 
genius. Macready, according to astory told by Mr. John 
Coleman (who is shortly to revisit the stage by producing 
a play at Old Drury), once defined the difference between 
talent and genius in this way. He began by saying that 
genius was a misleading term, and most certainly it is 
falsely used far too often, He then gave ‘an object- 
lesson’ in this fashion. He made two marks on the wall 
of his dressing-room with his thumb-nail, one above the 
other. Then he expounded thus. ‘The lower line is 
talent, the higher is the same quality cultivated to the 
highest standard of perfection! then it becomes genius. 
You have reached the one but you've a long way to go 
before you reach the other. Now remember the whole 
Law and the Prophets lie in Sir Joshua Reynold’s well 
known axiom—Excellence was never granted to man but 
as the reward of labour.’ With the quotation from Sir 
Joshua and its application no reasonable being can 
possibly pick a quarrel; but supposing Mr. Coleman’s re- 
collection of the actual words used to be exact, as it 
may or may not be, why then there is less to be said 
for the definition than for that of a French actor, perfect in 
his line, more than once quoted in these columns. ‘ You 
can say that so-and-so [naming himself| has an immense 
talent, but you must never say that he has genius.’ The 
personal illustration was absolutely correct, and it is not 
always that an artist has so keen and true an appreciation 
of his own limits. Apart from that the more decided and 
sweeping distinction drawn by the Frenchman is infinitely 
nearer the truth than the suggestion that what begins by 
being merely talent can ever be worked up to true genius, 
which like the poet is born and not made. A man of 
talent can by dint of study and intellect combined so 
improve himself that he may arrive at playing great parts, 
and playing them to the admiration of audiences, but let 
him play them never so wisely and brilliantly, yet it can 
never be the same thing as if the study had been grafted 
on to inborn genius. Of this rare quality our greatest actors, 
our singers, our greatest artists in every kind, have had more 
than atouch. Certainly Macready had much of it, and it 
is probable that what he really intended to convey to 
young actor was that it was impossible to win a high place 
in the profession without unremitting work and study. 
One might cite Mr. James Lewis as an illustration in 
support of the Frenchman’s wide distinction. As to his 
talent there was not an inch of room for doubt, and it 
covered a broader space than was at first supposed from 
the parts he undertook in the earlier visits of Mr. Daly's 
company to London. He then appeared almost always 
as an old gentleman, in many cases led into scrapes for 
his fredaines, in comedies of a farcical and bustling sort 
adapted from the German. He never attempted to dis- 
guise his identity in any way, and yet in no two of these 
similar characters did he seem to be one and the same 
personage. He caught the quiddity of each in a way 
which would have delighted Elia, and by some subtle 
trick of manner and gesture gave an individual character 
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to each variant upon a well-known type. This in itself 
was no mean feat, and his acting always had an unforced 
humour, a delicacy, a charm that captivated those who 
did not care to go into the very subtleties of criticism 
but knew good acting when they saw it, and it was 
because of all these things that he became so established 
a favourite as he was with London playgoers. 

He had attained this position some time before he 
appeared in Shakespeare as Grumio in The Taming of the 
Shrew and as Touchstone in As You Like It. Grumio, a 
simple part but not an easy one, wants treatment which 
shall be broad without ‘degenerating, as Dr. Nordau has 
it, into mere farce. Mr. Lewis interpreted it as it should 
be interpreted on these lines. It was an excellent piece of 
fooling all through, and his imitation of Petruchio in the 
whip-cracking scene was full both of humour and of art. 
If his performance seemed anywhere to tend to exaggera- 
tion it was due to the stupidity of the stage-management, 
which thought it well to overtop the original farce of the 
play, of which there is plenty, by introducing the merest 
pantomime business with a view of setting on a quantity 
of barren spectators to laugh—a grave error in judgment. 
But if Mr. Lewis had not fallen in more or less with this 
spirit he would inevitably have seemed to be under-acting, 
a fact of which no doubt he was perfectly aware. ‘Touch- 
stone is a more perilous undertaking than Grumio, and it 
would be easy to make a list of English actors of distine- 
tion who have failed to attain anything like real success in 
it. Mr. Lewis attacked it with decision, but gave it no 
overcolouring. He never descended to clowning and he 
remembered, as too few actors do, that to attain and hold 
the consideration in which Rosalind kept him Touchstone 
must have been a man with wisdom beneath his folly and 
breeding beneath his motley. Of both things one became 
specially conscious in the forest scene, where he lent just 
the right touch of pathos to the situation. His naturally 
dry manner suited the purely humourous speeches to per- 
fection ; and in the courtship of Audrey, although he was 
intensely funny, he was always gentle. ‘The performance 
of the whole part was one to surprise those who had pre- 
viously seen him only in the character of those ‘ old fools’ 
who but for his skill might well have become ‘tedious.’ 
Mr. Daly, already hard hit by Mr. Drew going a-starring 
on his own account, will have a heavy miss in Mr. Lewis, 
who was, be it said, as delightful off the stage as on it. 

The consideration of how he can be replaced and the 
hope that Mr. Daly will in future do better than in a season 
when many managers have had to complain of comparative 
failure, leads naturally to thinking of what Mr. Daly has 
done in the course of his last few visits. He has done 
many things extremely well and that fact has been so often 
noticed and commented on here that I need not hesitate 
to point out what seem to me two cardinal faults in Mr. 
Daly’s methods. In the first place he has been the cause 
of mach anxiety to many excellent men by such wanton 
and unholy tampering with Shakespeare’s text as has never 
been dreamed of since the days of Cibber. And it must be 
added, that while some of Cibber’s lines, tawdry as they are, 
may undoubtedly be theatrically effective if a good actor 
descends upon them, there was not a particle of such excuse 
to be found for Mr Daly’s patterings and potterings. On 
the contrary, in every one was a glaring eflect defective, 
This should be reformed altogether and without any attempt 
at compromise. The Bard or nothing is the ery, and after 
all the Bard did write better than Mr. Daly. 

In the second place Mr. Daly has heavily overdosed us 
with his comedies from the German. With all Miss Rehan’s 
charm—and how much more of the burden will now fall 
on this—one knows by this time in exactly what manner 
and exactly with what intonation she will play a part of 
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the kind always assigned to her in this kind of piece 
The constant repetition of such productions is most dis- 
tinctly not worthy of her, of her audience, or of Mr. Daly. 
An actress of less originality might have been spoiled by 
it long ago and it is sincerely to be hoped that on his next 
visit Mr. Daly will perceive wisdom to lie in introducing 
pieces with less family likeness to each other and to various 
English pieces which are in the same line and are better. 
written. W. Hf. 


THE LITERARY LOOKER-ON 
GOOD many people seem to think that in basing 
story upon his play, Zhe Sign of the Cross, M 

Wilson Barrett has done a rather exceptional thing. 
wish it were so. Asa matter of fact the thing has been 
done often enough before now. ‘There is—to go no farther 
back—the classic instance of Thackeray’s Wolf and the 
Lamb, which had, originally, a dramatic form, in which it 
did not find favour with the managers. Of course, the 
craze nowadays is to make plays out of novels—not in 
itself a very great novelty, seeing that one William Shake- 
speare did but little else. But the making of novels out 
of plays is by no means so remarkable as it appears to be 
considered by some. Was not Charles Reade guilty of it? 
I fancy so. And W. G. Wills? But I pray the business 
may not become fashionable. A bad play is bad enough, 
but how if our playwrights should make a habit of turning 
bad plays into worse narratives? Conceive a series of 
successful Adelphi melodramas turned into prose fiction. 
What would become of the reviewers? It would be the 
last straw. They would go out cheerfully and break 
stones. 

Talking of novels, I gather that every fictionist who has 
any vogue at all is bringing out a book thisautumn. That 
was to be expected. It was natural and inevitable. There 
is a demand for such works, and they have a right to exist. 
But the bookman’s interest is centred rather in the promised 
work of the lesser story-writers, or of the younger ones, 
xx those who are beginning business in that line. There 
is, for example, a coming volume of short stories by Mr. 
J.S. Fletcher, of which I expect to like everything but 
the title—God’s Fai/ures—which to me is of the nature of 
clap-trap, and of clap-trap not in the best taste ; as in the 
case of the tale called One of God's Dilemmas. This free 
use of the word ‘God’ in book-titles strikes me as a sign 
of growing bad manners among writers. Then there is 
the ‘New Vagabond Library’ of stories which Mr. G. B. 
Burgin is to edit, and which will start with tales by him- 
self, Mr. C. W. Mason (a coming man, I faney), and Mr. 
W. L. Alden—all of them, it seems, members of the New 
Vagabond Club. 

Among new novelists, it appears, we shall shortly be 
able to include Mr. Anderson Graham, whose work hitherto 
has been of the nature of the descriptive essay, but has 
given signs here and there that its producer had in him 
the makings, the material, of a weaver of tales. He is an 
authority on country sights and sounds, and his new story 
will be one of rural life and character. That the scene of 
it will be laid in the author’s native Cheviot district might 
almost be gathered from the title of it—T'he Red Scaur. 
Messrs. Longman are to be the publishers Mr. John 
Lane will be the publisher of Mr. Le Gallienne’s new work, 
The Quest of the Golden Girl, which, I hear, will have some- 
thing of the novel, of the work of fiction, in its texture. 
it will have to do, I gather, with the narrator’s search for 
a feminine helpmeet, dimidium suw anime. The method 
will be in some sort that of Sterne in his masterpieces— 
one of freedom and diversion, of meditation and descrip- 


tion. The notion is one of which a good deal may be 
made, 
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Mention of Mr. Lane naturally makes one think of 
poetry, and of the poetry, in particular, of to-day. Not 
that he disdains the poetry of the past, for he has arranged 
for the issue of a series of anthologies of which the first 
will be a collection of Epithalamies, with Elegies to follow ; 
a collection of angling songs called Musa Piscatrix will also 
come out soon. The format, 1 happen to know, is very 
neat and attractive, and I have no doubt we shall find that 
the editing has been intelligent and careful. Then I am 
happy to tell you that several volumes of verse, long- 
promised by Mr. Lane, are also to make their appearance 
this season: we are really to have Mr. Lawrence Irving’s 
Godefroi and Yolande (the poetical draina in which Miss 
Terry made so great a success in America), and we are also 
to have the Jn Dortan Mood of Mr. Victor Plarr. Godefroi 
and Yolande, however, will not have the talked-of illustra- 
tions by Mr. Aubrey Beardsley, who, report says, is 
seriously ill. The promised Poems by Louisa Shore, of 
which I spoke the other day, will certainly appear shortly, 
but I fear we must not expect to see the Poems of Mr. 
Theodore Watts-Dunton this season. They are in type, I 
believe, but that is only a stage in the evolution of the 
volume. 

Mr. Lane’s programme contains the element of the un- 
expected. For example, he is going to give us a new 
volume of poems by Mr. A. C. Benson, the principal piece 
in which will be a longish ballad called ‘ Lord Vyet.’ He 
will also put before us a new book of ballads by Mr. John 
Davidson, and he will issue a book of verses by Mr. F. B. 
Money-Coutts, a member of the famous banking firm and 
a notable literary amateur. For some years past, I believe, 
Mr. Coutts has taken a great interest in the stage, for 
which he has written, or helped to write, more than one 
‘little thing, such as an operatic libretto or a lever de 
rideau. 

There is one announcement which will give especial 
pleasure to the readers of the National Observer. Mr 
Owen Seaman has collected from these pages and elsewhere 
a number of pieces, which he will publish under the title 
of The Battle of the Bays and other Verses. These will be 
very acceptable in volume form. Mr. M. T. Pigott, too, 
has made a collection of his jeux d’esprit, and will bring 
them out with the alliterative name of Songs of a Session. 
Mr. E. H. Lacon Watson, I notice, has christened a forth- 
coming book of his, Verses Suggested and Original. There 
we have true frankness. And yet how difficult it is for 
any rhymer to say definitely of his work how much of it 
is really original, how much of it suggested by something 
else ! 

Some interesting reprints are in store for us. One and 
the same publisher will put forth a new edition of Thomas 
Danett’s translation of the chronicle of Comines, and a new 
edition likewise of Francis Osborne’s Advice to a_ Son. 
Danett, it will be remembered, not only translated Comines 
but wrote a continuation of his History. Osborne’s Advice to 
a Son was a precursor, an avant courier, of Lord Chesterfield’s 
more famous Leéters, and was in its time at least as popular, 
if not more so. It ran through six editions in two years— 
that is to say, between 1056 and 1658. It was the first 
part which came out in the former year; a sequel (which 
was inferior) appeared in the latter. The bulk of the 
Advice was reproduced early in the present century in a 
little volume devoted to reprints of the sort and called 
Practical Wisdom, Osborne’s sententious utterances are, in 
truth, well worth reading, for they embody much common 
sense expressed in a quaint style. 

The verses of Edward Cracroft Lefroy have not, I take 
it, been very largely or widely read, despite John Addington 
Symonds’s ‘ appreciation’ of certain of them. Nevertheless 
they are to be brought together and re-issued, with a 
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memoir and a reprint of the ‘appreciation.’ The following 
volumes will be drawn upon—FEchoes from Theocritus and 
Other Sonnets (1883-5), Cytisus and Galingale: a Series of 
Sonnets (1883), Windows of the Church and Other Sonnets 
(1883), and Sketches and Studies and Other Sonnets (1884). 

Among promised translations from the French is one of 
Merimée’s Carmen, executed by Mr. Edmund H. Garrett, 
who will also provide illustrative drawings. Mr. Garrett 
has been in the habit of doing that sort of thing—as wit- 
ness his sketches for Miss Guiney’s Brownies and Bogles 
and for his selections from Keats, Shelley, Whittier, 
Lowell, and the Elizabethan song-writers. An English 
version of Carmen was published so long ago as 1887, 
Seven years before that, Mr. H. L. Williams had written 
a story based upon Merimée’s work and the libretto of 
Bizet’s opera. An English translation of all De Kock’s 
novels is also threatened. Some nine or ten of the 
‘master’s’ tales have already made their appearance in an 
English guise, but nothing like a complete translation of 
his works has yet been attempted. 

Mrs. Meynell, though not yet quite ‘a substitute for 
the English Sabbath,’ does well to make her literary hay 
while the sun of ‘the higher criticism’ shines upon her. 
She is going to reprint from the Pall Mall Gazette a series 
of ‘Chapters on Children,’ to which, however—at the 
time these lines were written—she had not yet accorded 
definitely a title. That Pretty Person was at one juncture 
thought of, and then Zhe Darling Young ; but, according 
to latest advices, the title of the book is yet to seek. 

Talking of essays: inspired, perhaps, by our own dis- 
quisitions on ‘ Less-known London,’ Mr. A. T. Camden 
Pratt proposes to bring out a volume of sketches which 
he calls Unknown London, 1 should not be surprised if 
these sketches prove to have been contributed originally to 
the Globe, of which Mr. Pratt was for some years one of 
the sub-editors and descriptive writers. 

In the Autobiography of Mr. Aubrey de Vere, most 
dignified and ascetic of living poets, we may look forward, 
I venture to think, to an ‘intellectual treat.’ In his long 
life Mr. De Vere has seen and heard much of the best, and 
he should have a highly interesting tale to tell. A chapter 
of the autobiography has already appeared in one of the 
Anglo-American magazines. It dealt with the venerable 
poet’s first visit to England (from Ireland) in the long-ago. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
‘WASPS’ 


[To the Editor of Zhe National Observer) 
Barnes, 13th September, 1896. 

S1R,—-The exceedingly interesting article on ‘ Wasps’ in your 
issue of 12th inst. attracted my attention. The writer claims, 
that because of the mild winter we have had, the chances were 
that wasps were ‘nowhere,’ or, perhaps, ‘not in it’ with say, 
house flies. 

I cannot account for it, but the fact 1emains, for the last 
four or five weeks we have killed, indoors, not less than a dozen 
wasps daily. The local butcher, confectioner and grocer has 
had, if not his hands, his shop full of these insects. In my 
own case I should probably have let them alone as, being 
one of the ordinary British public, I am alive to the fact that 
the wasp, let alone, is a harmless creature ; he only stings in 
self-defence ; but as I possess a dog, an Airedale terrier, who 
is not allowed sufficient scope for his hunting instincts and 
who, perhaps on that account, has become an expert fly catcher, 
I have had to extinguish Mr. Wasp as often as possible to save 
the dog from being stung. I have not heard of any other 
London suburb being similarly infested. 

Had I been accustomed to see the Scotsman I would have 
been pleased to inform its correspondent of my experience of 
what has followed a mild winter.—I am, etc., 

J. SCOTT JAMIESON. 
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REVIEWS 
SOCIAL ENGLAND 


Soctal England. Vol. V.: George I. to Battle of Waterloo. 
By H. D. TRAILL. London: Cassell. 


Dr. Traill’s encyclopedic work still pursues its even course 
with merit unabated ; the least meritorious parts being, to our 
thinking, the general history. What criticism is this? ‘The 
foreign policy of George I.’s Government was successful in so 
far as the maintenance of peace was concerned; but it was 
marked by two serious defects. The Whig Ministers, by 
allowing the encroachments of the Emperor in Italy, showed 
no appreciation of the existence of national feeling in that 
country, while their northern policy was affected by the 
Hanoverian predilections of George 1. This is criticism for 
the sake of criticising. The Whig Government is praised for 
keeping peace, which then, as ever, had been maintained in this 
country by the Government minding its own business and not 
acting as either the burglar or the policeman of Europe. It is 
rightly blamed for nevertheless interfering too much for the 
sake of Hanover ; yet, at the same time, it is attacked for not 
interfering more, in matters in which it had no concern what- 
ever, between the Emperor of Germany and the Italian Dukes. 
At this rate the Whig Governments of the past are like those 
of to-day, and the female sex always. ‘ There’s nothing right 
they say, and nothing right they do.’ Of a piece with this is the 
representation of ‘ Wood’s half-pence’ as being a gross job with 
a view to flooding Ireland with base coin. We should recom- 
mend the writer to read John Morley’s Wa/fole before repeating 
this stale accusation. The thing intended was perfectly right 
and beneficial, though it was done in a way which was wrong. 
We notice, too, a strange omission in the legal section. The 
writer, Mr. F. C. Montague, after some very jejune remarks 
about the Mortmain Act which was intended to prevent death- 
bed gifts of land to charity, says that it was repealed and 
re-enacted in the Mortmain and Charitable Uses Act 1888 ; 
but he does not seem to be aware that after having served no 
useful purpose, except to defeat some good charities, and to 
put money into the pockets of lawyers, it was repealed by the 
Mortmain and Charitable Uses Act 1891, which allows gifts of 
land to charity by will, though still maintaining the farce of 
directing such land to be sold within a year of the donor's death. 
When we turn from the common staple of history to the bypaths, 
which are the real attraction and utility of this book, we can 
speak in less hesitating terms. Mr. R. Hughes’s article on the 
painters of that classic period of English art, which embraced 
the brilliant trio, Sir Joshua Reynolds, Gainsborough and 
Romney, leaves nothing to be desired. It is full of knowledge 
and judgment, and hits the golden mean and style so rare in 
writings on any artistic subject ; in which gush is generally 
made to take the place of judgment. Perhaps the most re- 
markable point in the paper is that the writer is just to and yet 
an admirer of both Reynolds and Romney. The lives of all 
three, Reynolds, Gainsborough and Romney, it may be re- 
marked em passant, show how little the study of ancient masters 
is required for the production of new masters, or rather, perhaps, 
how much the study of old masters is a positive hindrance to 
the development of the new. Reynolds was hindered in his 
career by having been regularly brought up as an artist under 
the then fashionable painter Hudson, while the success of the 
almost self-taught Gainsborough and Romney was more imme- 
diate, and to our eyes, owing to the perishing of Reynolds's 
pigments, even more complete. 

Not less interesting than the story of the development of the 
English school of painting 1s the story of the development of 
English manufactures. This story is admirably told by Mr. 
G. Townsend Turner. Whether it be the progress of the 
artistic branch of ceramics or the development of the more 
prosaic arts of coal-mining and coal-using, of spinning and 
weaving, of canal making and steam-engine making, Mr 
Turner gives us an interesting tale as well as the facts. It is, 
curious to know that for the first half of the eighteenth century 
England was steadily losing the iron trade, owing to the 
scarcity of charcoal from the destruction of the forests. The 
Sussex iron foundries fell off with the disappearance of the 
Sussex weald, the northern iron foundries only developed when 
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first coke and then coal were adapted for blast furnaces. Not 
the least interesting branch of the industrial tale is that of 
the development of canals. We can only dimly realise what 
the canal meant for internal trade, when we hear that in 1759 
coal was still sent from Worsley to Manchester on horseback 
in paniers, 280 lb. being the usual load. The Duke of Bridg- 
water obtained Parliamentary power in that year to make the 
canal which Brindley engineered. The eminent engineer— 
engineers in such circumstances are, as Lord Grimthorpe used 
to say, always raised to the cardinalate—of the day, declared 
that Brindley’s proposal to carry the canal on an aqueduct over 
the Mersey was absurd. ‘I have often heard of castles in the 
air, but never before saw where one of them was to be erected,’ 
was his remark. Nevertheless Brindley, who began life as ‘an 
apprentice millwright’ and was thought an unusually clumsy 
one, who ‘could scarcely write or draw at all, designed and 
carried out the aqueduct, the canal was made, and the price of 
coalin Manchester at once fell 50 per cent. What this canal did 
for cotton, the Grand Trunk Canal did for pottery. From 
Wolverhampton to Liverpool the carriage per ton was £1 5s. 
instead of £5. Canals were as great a wonder and as great a 
blessing in the second half of the eighteenth century as railways 
were in the second quarter of the nineteenth century; and 
effected as great a revolution in trade, with less noisome 
results to the country. Moreover,as Mr. Turner points out, 
the construction of canals immensely facilitated the construc- 
tion of railways by creating the ‘navvy’ and the contractor 
accustomed to deal with masses of material. One rather 
unexpected conclusion seems to emerge from this review of 
industrial development, and that is the small part that was 
played by patents in it. Indeed it would almost appear that 
patents, whether or not owing to the imperfect administration 
of the law, were rather a snare and a delusion than a hindrance 
to the inventor. Patent cases seem rather to have tended to 
waste the moneys of inventors and advertise their secrets, 
besides diverting them from their development, than to have 
aided them. Wedgwood, for instance, the king of the potters, 
never took out a patent for any of his inventions or processes 
but made a fortune, while ‘ Kay (the inventor of fly shuttles) 
died abroad, neglected and poor. Hargreaves was driven from 
his home, Compton was reduced to bitter misery, Cartwright’s 
invention brought nothing of itself for the Government gave 
him what reward he got. The men who profited were the 
masters who used the inventions that patents seemed powerless 
to protect.’ We are but at the beginning of industrial develop- 
ment. It is to be hoped that its progress will be freer from 
dirt, the misery, the degradation, the quarrels which it has 
caused, than the beginning. The working man seems at least 
to have learnt one lesson and that is that machinery is the 
friend and not the enemy of his class, as he at first was led to 
suppose. 


CONFUSING CAMPAIGNS 


Two Campaigns: Madagascar and Ashantee. By BENNET 
BURLEIGH, War Correspondent to the Daz/y Telegraph. 
London : Unwin. 


Heaven’s first law has been utterly ignored by Mr. Bennet 
Burleigh in this truly chaotic compilation. Like a child playing 
hopscotch he skips from theme to theme, returning to the same 
square time after time. It is not too much to say that his book 
reads in many places as if the slips of paper on which it was 
written had been shuffled together first and numbered consecu- 
tively for the printer afterwards. It would have been rendered 
much pleasanter to peruse and easier to follow if he had allowed 
some capable person to strike out ‘repeats’ and effect trans- 
positions on the proofs. At it is it thoroughly symbolises the 
ever recurrent alternations of rock, swamp, hill, hollow, field 
and forest that, according to its author, go to make up Mada- 
gascar and is equally exhausting to scramble over. His really 
vividly penned description of an African forest figures in three 
instalments, at ten page intervals, amongst a mass of other 
matter and when he comes to treat of the sequence of events it 
is like puzzling out a chess problem to solve his meaning. For 
instance, after dealing at length with the state of affairs at 
Antananarivo in January and February 1895, he goes back to 
describe in detail the departure of M. Le Myre de Yilers in the 
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preceding October. In his account of Ranavalona III. there 
is a confusion of personages impossible to unravel without prior 
knowledge, and it is somewhat difficult to make out whether 
Major Ferguson was buried in 1874 or in 1895 and whether he 
or his ghost used to visit the graves on the bank of the Prah. 
Mr, Burleigh’s reputation as a war correspondent was founded 
originally on theadmirable expansion of the telegrams sent by him 
from Egypt to the Central News and published as so expanded 
ina London daily paper. Inthe present volume there is nothing 
to enhance it and but little to justify the title he has selected. 
In no single instance did he see Malagasy troops in action and 
the West African campaign was a mere promenade. It was 
not his fault that there was no fighting, but he appears unable, 
or, at least disinclined, to write much of the conduct of warfare. 
He halts between two minds in a bewildering way. On one 
page he says of the drill of the Malagasy troops at Antananarivo 
that ‘it would have disgraced the most wretched of militia 
battalions or volunteers in England.’ On another, that ‘the 
manuai could not have been better done by the best regiment 
in any service.’ As to the courage or lack of it, shown by the 
Malagasy in facing the French, he is in like contradiction. In 
one passage it is stated that at Marovoay there was but the 
feeblest resistance, and in another that the Hovas stood fire 
pretty well and poured in good volleys. Indeed, froma military 
point of view, the most interesting passages in the book are 
those taken from the diary, kept by M. Tacchi, at Antomboka, 
in December 1894, and the account of the final catastrophe at 
Antananarivo, supplied by ‘a friendly missionary ’—for the 
author departed before the French assailed the capital. His 
suggestion to Mueen Ranavalona that she should induce ‘an 
immigration of adventurers from South Africa and elsewhere’ 
to take up arms on her behalf, might well justify that threat of 
the French to shoot him if they caught him, which seems to 
have impelled his departure. 

Touching events in Madagascar the success of the French 
is ascribed to the inability of the native population to realise 
what the invasion really meant. The Hova officials had no 
conception of the task before them, the Prime Minister, Raini- 
laiarivony, had to exhaust his age-slackened energies in batiling 
plots against himself, and the Queen was deceived by palace 
intriguers who sought to utilise the war to their own benetit. 
Had Colonel Shervinton been given a free hand and reasonable 
control the French, Mr. Burleigh holds, would not have 
captured the Hova capital for another year at any rate, but he 
adds that the delusion of the Malagasy authorities that they 
could do without outside help was further fostered by some 
foreigners from interested motives. He thinks, too, that the 
Malagasy people were consciously and unconsciously craving 
for a new order of things, owing to the spread of education, 
due mainly to the missionaries broad-minded enough to recog- 
nise ‘that teaching is better than preaching, and that works are 
efficacious above mere devotional exercises, particularly where 
the Heathen are wily. He writes that the Malagasy were not 
savages, but, however true this may be of the Hovas, it is not 
borne out by the conduct of the other races inhabiting the 
island, and notably since the French occupation. He suggests 
that what he styles ‘the official taint’ hurtful to British interests 
in Madagascar came from the Mauritius where ‘the majority of 
the Creoles are more French than the French themselves,’ and 
certainly according to him M. Sauzier, our acting consul at 
Tamatave and a Mauritian by birth, failed in his duty to the 
‘bottled-up’ British colony. He has not much to say for 
Colonel Galbraith Graves, and writes of ‘a Colonel Maude, V.C ,’ 
as he styles General Sir F. F. Maude, that he is not accepted 
as an authority on anything in Madagascar. The sting of the 
book, however, undoubtedly lies in its tail. When dealing with 
the Ashantee campaign Mr. Burleigh does not hesitate to assert 
that rapidity in decision and action were hindered by there 
being two, if not three, Richmonds in the field at the head of 
the expedition, that sundry members of the headquarter staff 
were not even on speaking terms with one another, that Prince 
Henry of Battenberg was unjustifiably snubbed by its head, 
and that British officers neglected their duty in the field to 
discharge the pecuniarily beneficial ones of special corre- 
spondents, and did not hesitate to take advantage of their 
official position to get the better of civilian competitors. 

Mr. Burleigh’s style from a literary standpoint may be 
described as one of native baldness disguised by adjectives 
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taken at haphazard and scattered in profusion and relieved by 
such odd platitudes as seem echoes of Sancho Panza. He 
drifts continually into would-be smart journalese of the old and 
bad stamp. Trowsers are ‘unmentionables,’ legs ‘ nether and 
shapely limbs,’ fleas ‘ an indigenous small black active insect of 
marvellous jumping powers and of a genus not unknown nor 
uncommon at summer seaside resorts in Europe,’ and natives 
‘untinctured heathen,’ whilst we further learn that Major 
Piggott was ‘widely known in the army by an ensanguined 
cognomen.’ By ‘three-bladed tripod-shaped swords of state’ 
he presumably means trident-shaped. ‘Travel, like other 
experience, is an excellent teacher, and the will to know 
facilitates instruction,’ reads nicely as an opening sentence. 
But with a writer having the courage of his opinions so strongly 
as to persist in face of explanation and expostulation in locating 
the Surrey hills in Hampshire it does not count for much. 
Unlike the majority of travellers he found John Chinaman 
living in quarters ‘always models of neatness and spotlessly 
clean.” His blunders, though they have their laughable side, 
are such as to weaken our estimation of their perpetrator either 
as a painstaking chronicler or competent authority. The 
Ashantee ruler figures on one page as Kwaku Dua and on 
another as Quaco Duah. Describing some companies of spear- 
men he states that ‘they are to the Malagasy sovereign as the 
Royal Scottish Archers or English Beefeaters at home,’ a 
manifest impossibility in view of the utter divergence as regards 
institution, composition, duties, social status, and remuneration 
of these two corps. He speaks of succession to the leadership 
or monarchy through the female line as ‘a phenomenon in 
barbaric society, though a little research would have shown 
him that it has existed in many parts of the world and in all 
ages. It may be observed, too, that Italian and Renaissance 
can scarcely be accepted as alternative terms in architecture. 
His French, to judge from such results in translation as 
‘Malbrouk gone to the Wars’ and ‘the appetite comes in 
eating,’ is in the early Ollendorffian stage, and in view of this 
we may excuse ‘claquers’ for clagueurs, ‘fugasse’ for /ougasse, 
‘bien chausse’ and a ‘Decouville’ railway, though it is hardly 
to be accepted that a trading company in the days of Richelieu 
would have explored Madagascar in the name of ‘La Patrie’ 
So we may pass ‘granadilloes’ for grenadillas, the fruit of the 
passion flower, and ‘avicada’ for avocada pears. Dut to find 
the familiar bullace described as ‘the South of England bolas, 
the native plum,’ sets the teeth on edge much as the fruit in 
question. ‘ Caravanserie’ may be an oversight for caravanserai, 
but whoever, either in one or elsewhere, ever regaled himself 
with such an appalling beverage as ‘palm oil wine’? Possibly 
it is ‘a tartarish beverage,’ 


THE LIMB 


The Limb. An Episode of Adventure. By X,L. London: 
Innes. 


The author of dut Diabolus aut nihil claims for the present 
story (dedicated to the late Charles Gounod before his lamented 
death) that it is new in subject, the life depicted being 
that of the grand monde of Russia, and that ‘many of the 
incidents, notably the @nouement, are absolute facts.’ This to 
some extent relieves him from the impeachment of possessing 
a morbidly horrific imagination, and accentuates the ghastliness 
of such episodes as the death of Faivel Ravouna, or the 
exchange of the coffins in the last chapter. In truth some such 
explanation is needed, for vivid as is the portrayal of that 
strange society of Russia, with its superficial brilliancy and its 
surviving substratum of barbarism, the description is marred to 
our thinking by the recurrence of ghastly pictures which recall 
the horrid realism of Muscovite battle-pieces, blood-spattered 
snow, and mangled forms of men. The title is partly a mis- 
nomer. ‘The Limb,’ otherwise Jock Erskine, is an adventurous 
youth from Eton, who in the interval of waiting for his com- 
mission in the Second Life Guards (a corps which his cousin, 
the fastidious Lord Melrose, does not recommend except for 
the purpose of ‘ marrying from it’) is delighted at the oppor- 
tunity he obtains of enlarging his experience by going ona 
mission to Russia on his cousin’s behalf. As the errand 
involves carrying some compromising papers to Melrose’s 
Russian correspondent, who has made himself an object of 
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suspicion to the Government by a too promiscuous charity, the 
Limb finds himself soon acquiring an insight into Russian 
police methods and attains as much adventurous experience as 
he can possibly desire. But this simple and very excellent boy 
is merely the honest foil to a society of intriguers, and the con- 
necting link between the diverse incidents of a not too homo- 
geneous story. The hero is a young musical genius, the sup- 
posed nephew of the Jew, Faivel Ravouna, and the protegé of 
Melrose’s friend, the philanthropic and artistic Prince Temno- 
siniy, and of the saintly Princess Dvina Dolmatinsky, his 
sister. This gifted youth, after a childhood strangely spent in 
a Jewish settlement in White Russia, where the fanatic popula- 
tion takes him for something supernatural, is introduced as a 
singer into Gentile Society, and educated for two years at 
Paris by his Russian patrons. On his return, having outgrown 
the Kabbalism of the mystic rabbi who was his first instructor, 
and acquired a devout proficiency in a more rational system 
of Judaism, he is exposed to much persecution and is finally 
excommunicated by the local bigots. Indeed he only by flight 
escapes being stoned to death. Restored to civilised society, 
he becomes the fashionable singer of the most musical coteries 
of Europe, but at the same time retains a passionate devotion to 
the creed of his youth. So exalted is his enthusiasm, that when 
the sinister General Prastschoff, the head of the police, forms 
his design of fanning Jewish disaffection to overt expression, 
he finds it not impossible with the aid of his agent, Count 
Sczyfowicz, who poses as the bosom friend of the young devotee 
and exerts upon him the strongest forces of hypnotism, so to 
marshal facts and incidents, to interpret feelings and aspirations 
as to induce Mischka Ravouna, as he is called, to believe him- 
self to be indeed ‘that prophet’ whom pious Israelites expect 
as yet to come into the world. That under the influence of his 
friend Prince Temnosiniy Mischka has made;wide ‘acquaintance 
with Socialistic writers, and a perilous intimacy with political 
suspects, facilitates the task of Prastschoff. That terrible sur- 
vivor of more barbarous times, ‘the chap who flogs women to 
death, don’t you know, and all that sort of thing,’ as the Limb 
is airily informed by Pibroch, the a¢faché, has a private grudge 
against our friend Jock, as well as his friends, and manages to 
involve him in the toils which he suddenly draws close round 
the enthusiast, his patrons, and his followers. But the young 
Englishman by a wonderful concurrence of circumstances 
manages to escape from custody on the very road to Siberia ; 
for Mischka a more terrible result ensues. When upon 
Prastschoff's death his schemes of vengeance prove abortive, 
Mischka learns that his supposed royal blood, even his Judaic 
origin, are myths invented by the malignant cynic who brought 
him up to flout his co-religionists. In his disillusionment he 
is inclined to adopt the refuge which the ‘gentle Dvina 
Paulovna, now deceased, has indicated to him, and accept 
Christianity. When in accordance with her last request he 
opens her coffin to detach the reliquary she has‘desired him to 
wear for his soul’s sake, he finds that by a hideous error it is 
the ghastly face of his persecutor Prastschoff he beholds, his 
coffin having been sent on to the lady’s home while the princess 
herself, who, like the general, has died at Nice, has been buried 
in his stead with full military honours at Smolensk. In his 
over-wrought condition, fancying he reads in this terrible 
incident his rejection by the Almighty, the unhappy Michael 
dies by his own hand. 

This terrible climax is heightened by the eloquence with 
which the religious aspirations, doubts, fears, and final jubilance 
of hope, which buoys up the intending Christian till the last 
black moment of despair, are set forth in detail. Indeed the 
story throughout, though somewhat long and unusually crowded 
with actors, is graphic and vivid in its presentment both of 
scenes and characters. The peculiarities of Russian society, 
both in the sa/oms of the Temnosiniys and their like (the 
excellence of Russians as listeners in conversation is judiciously 
noted), and in the hovels of the Senaia Place, are marked with 
minute familiarity ; and such minor characters as Princess 
Hoholkoff, the rakish confederate of old Prastschoff, the peasant 
who delivers the Limb from destruction, or the eccentric old 
lady with whom he takes refuge, are obviously true to the soil. 
A certain elaboration of style, and an occasional unfamiliar 
flight of phrase, suggest that the writer is a foreigner, but on 
the whole the language is well chosen and well handled, and the 
book, if sometimes hardly pleasing, is nowhere without interest. 
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FICTION 


1. Gifts and Weirds. By LILy PERKs. 

2. The Fatlure of Sybil Fletcher. 
Heinemann. 

3. The Story of a Lost Soul. 
Simpkin. 

4. Day-Books. 


Bentley. 
By ADELINE SERGEANT. 


By HuGH COLEMAN DAVIDSON 


By MABEL E. Wotton. Lane. 


1, Claudia Harland at thirty-four had many gifts. Rich, 
clever and handsome, she had been a favourite of the gods. 
But her weird was still to come. She was induced to believe 
by a prosperous middle-aged man of the world that matrimony 
would have an excellent effect in consolidating their fortunes 
and their interests ; and without sentiment, but with mutual 
regard, they entered into an engagement accordingly. With 
the waning of the probationary period, misgivings and some- 
thing like impatience of the sleek gentleman, who looked for- 
ward so complacently to an arrangement completely satisfying 
his social requirements, began to stir in a heart not so com- 
pletely regulated as she deemed by conventional discipline. 
So with her kinswoman and henchwoman, Joan Anstruther, 
she betakes herself, when the story opens, to rustication in dis= 
tant Orkney for a period of freedom and self-communing in the 
interval before her marriage. Her party is increased by the 
charge, imposed on her by a fashionable friend, of a young 
daughter of that lady’s, Eldred by name, who is revolt- 
ing in the direction of socialism and proposes to marry a 
blameless young carpenter. To the lasting modification of 
these ladies’ views of life, it is their fortune to meet in the re- 
mote arcadian village no fewer than three Oxford lads ona 
reading party, and a rather mysterious gentleman at large, 
whose culture and conversation soon make a deep impression 
on Claudia. The ingenuous Eldred, whose engagement to 
Robert Sands is a pure matter of public duty, soon finds that 
the manly and honest Gerald Gore, though a Conservative and 
a gentleman, is at least as full of high social aspirations as her 
ambitious mechanic, while the arrival of Robert on the scene 
reveals to her how much there is lacking in his personal rela- 
tions to herself. In fact, poor Robert finds she is in love with 
the other man, and though he betrays the qualities of his 
breeding by suspecting the word and honour of his rival, bears 
himself in the end with enough dignity to win our commisera- 
tion. Poor Claudia is less happily disillusioned : the tragic 
death of her friend, Wilmot Alsager, in the ‘geo,’ or cleft of 
the cliffs, when he has ventured so far from the comforts of 
civilisation on her account, is a frightful end to a personality 
so absolutely connoting the pride of life and nothing more; 
and Claudia’s grief is not lessened by the consciousness that 
another man has aroused her deepest feelings as Wilmot never 
could. Yet when she parts with Percival, on finding that an 
insuperable bar exists between them, her ‘ weird’ is not utterly 
hopeless. ‘Claudia looked round as the sun sank for this last 
time over the scene of their happy days so rudely ended. All 
her expression was softened and subdued. ‘“ The current 
which has drifted us together need never divide us,’ she said, 
appealingly. ‘* My friend, you have shown me how to walk in 
life’s rough places. Let us befriends tothe end.”’ The younger 
pair have a more lively hope. ‘“ Don’t develop so far as to 
think you are better without a husband altogether, Eldred.” 
“Ah, you need not fear that. Develop a woman as much as 
you please ; when she loves, she will be a woman still. The 
heart of her husband may safely trust in her, was said of a wise 
woman, not of a foolish one.” ‘As mine trusts in you, dear 
child,” Gerald answered.’ Al:ogether a wholesome and sug- 
gestive story, all the better for the excellence of its local 
setting. 

2. Miss Sergeant has a certain level pleasant style which 
seems as natural to her as breathing; her novels are always 
readable, often interesting. Yet the majority of them seem 
to be written too easily, too pleasantly. The ease is 
almost mechanical, the pleasant style too suave and even: 
the reader becomes impatient of this easy achievement, and in 
his impatience revolts against even these, the mo:t delish‘ful 
of pot-boilers. And now and then Miss Sergeant herself seems 
to join the revolt. Once or twice she has given us a real 
novel, not merely a pretty story cleverly written, but a 
little piece of real life,a tragedy that seems to be torn out 
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of the hearts of real men and women. In this class Zhe Story 
of a Penitent Soul is pre-eminent—and to this belongs The 
Failure of Sybil Fletcher. The title is unfortunately common- 
place and bears no close relation to the story. The main 
situation is well imagined, and Miss Sergeant has dealt with it 
strongly and boldly. Sybil Fletcher, weary of the world of 
Art and letters, and jilted by a man of that world, seeks rest 
and quiet in a Derbyshire village. Here aman falls in love with 
her, a strong rough Northcountryman—almost a labouring 
man. Miss Sergeant rather weakens to our thinking, in 
allowing him to be ‘of old and gentle blood.” He offers 
marriage. Sybil refuses him. Then in an access of passion he 
clasps her in his arms and tells her that she may choose between 
him and death—for if she will not accept him he will leap with 
her into the rocky chasm by which they stand. The passion of 
his embrace awakens Sybil’s slumbering senses, she feels that 
this man, rough and unlettered, has a power over her that her 
cultured lover never had. She accepts him because she loves 
him, but their married life is poisoned because he cannot 
bring himself to believe that she married him from any other 
motive than fear. This is the situation; how it is dealt with 
its readers should ascertain for themselves. The sub-plot is 
dealt with in the author’s more commonplace manner, ard 
the threads are drawn together in a workmanlike way born of 
long practice. But there is no weakness, no mere prettiness 
about the treatment of the main idea, which is conceived and 
worked out in Miss Sergeant’s best manner. We offer her our 
congratulations on this addition to the list, too short alas! of 
her best novels. 

3. Mr. Coleman Davidson has hit ona new and good idea, and 
has, up to a certain point, worked it out well and cleverly. But 
after a time the 7’/e he has assumed seems to weary him and 
he abandons it for whole chapters, leaving the story to develop 
on the time-worn lines of the commonplace murder mystery 
story. The v’/e assumed by the narrator is that of a dis- 
embodied spirit, a murderer, who, having committed suicide to 
escape the consequences Of his act, is condemned to walk the 
earth unseen and unheard, and to see the brother of the woman 
he loved accused of the crime of which he himself is guilty. 
And he has no means of telling the truth to the world. The 
results of the hero’s one act of violence spread in wider and 
wider circles, bringing death and madness and crime to many 
innocent persons. At this he has to look on, to see it all, power- 
less to help or hinder. As long as the ghost occupies the chief 
place in the picture the interest does not flag even momentarily. 
It is when the dead man no longer fills the stage that boredom 
sets in, a boredom of the acutest. In his next work Mr. 
Davidson must watch himself carefully. It is not enough to 
bring forth a good idea, that idea must be sustained to an 
artistic climax. In the meantime Zhe Svfory of a Lost Soul 
has, if in its earlier chapters alone, sufficient interest to make 
it well worth reading. 

4. The reticence of a faithful and affectionate nature has too 
often caused one partner to the marriage bond to go through 
life unappreciated, or understood too late. In ‘ Morrison’s 
Heir’ it is the husband who has given a supreme evidence of 
love by marrying the girl who has preferred another, and 
suffered from his heartless treachery. Not only so, but he 
has fathered his rival’s child, to screen the fame of Olive. Yet 
all his self-devotion avails nothing, when the seducer, now free 
from an invalid wife, returns with his old gifts of demonstrative 
expression, and destroys the fabric, founded on a man’s heart, 
which was intended to shield through life her whom her 
husband believed the shrinking victim of a cruel wrong. But 
it is the fate of Olive not to believe in a love which had a 
different outlet from her own, and when the infant falls ill and 
she reads in her husband’s eyes that he cannot pray for its 
recovery, the breach between them is inevitable. Olive and 
her two lovers are excellently studied, and the mother’s interview 
with Dick, when he first reveals his disappointing marriage to 
her, is full of suggestion. ‘An Acquaintance Renewed’ tells 
agreeably the influence of a good woman in causing her 
Bohemian cousin to substitute the decorous chains of matrimony 
for the light bonds which have hitherto satisfied his ‘ Nettie.’ 

The Hour of Her Life’ is a fine instance of self-denial on the 
part of a victorious beauty of the half-world, who gives up her 
prospective title for the sake of preserving the respect of a man 
who is too conventional to love her. ‘The Fifth Edition’ is a 
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full length portrait of a ‘literary’ man, who does not himself 
know what a sneaking cad he is, but whose easy gift of appearing 
sympathetic wins the heart of a toiling sister of the pen, whom 
the years have treated hardly, and who is grateful for the 
brightness his acquaintance brings into her life. This lasts 
long enough to enable him first to utilise, then to appropriate 
Miss Suttaby’s plot ; and by slow degrees to feel so much its 
author that he postpones the remuneration he has promised 
until the poor gentlewowan 1s beyond the reach of aid. The 
utilisation of Miss Suttaby’s own personality in the novel, and 
Leyden’s confidence that she will never recognise it, are 
characteristic touches. 


FOUR-FOOTED BEASTS IN SPACE AND TIME 


A Geographical History of Mammals. Vy R. LYDEKKER, 
F.R.S. Cambridge; University Press. 


An illustrated compendium of the distribution of fossil and 
living mammals undoubtedly fills up a gap even in the serried 
ranks of modern zoological textbooks ; but the author is in- 
correct in claiming for the production of his volume quite so 
pressing a necessity as he does. There are two excellent text- 
books to which he makes no reference in the preface—though 
one of them occurs in the terminal bibliography—which cover 
largely the same ground as that which Mr. Lydekker maps with 
perhaps greater minuteness. Dr. Heilprinn and M. Trouessart 
give in their text-books many of the same facts and inferences 
as those which Mr. Lydekker uses in the volume before us, 
To Mr. Beddard’s manual and to Mr. W. L. Sclater’s general 
papers in the Journal of the Geographical Society he does 
refer—erroneously—as being ‘the only works which have 
appeared relating to mammals from the same point of view 
since the publication of Mr. Wallace’s two large volumes. 
We are sorry that the author should not have adopted the sys- 
tem of regions into which the world has been divided, origin- 
ally by Mr. Sclater. In cataloguing the facts it is much more 
convenient that there should be a uniform system. It is 
doubtless true that the Sclaterian regions do not accurately 
fit the facts of mammalian distribution any more than they do 
the distribution of several other groups of the animal kingdom, 
But no great violence is done to the subject of mammalian dis- 
tribution by adopting them ; and the great advantage is gained 
that comparisons with the facts of distribution of other groups 
are rendered easier. Nor does it appear to us that the divisions 
which Mr. Lydekker does adopt are as great an improvement 
as he would have us believe. He uses a Sonoran region for 
the southern part of the United States and Mexico. In this 
region he finds twenty-nine different genera. Of these no less 
than fourteen also extend into Central or South America, or 
both. How then can he in reason place the Sonoran region 
in one great realm, the Arctogzean, along with India and 
Tropical Africa, and remove South and Central America as 
another realm? What is the use of havinga Polynesian region 
for a group of islands which are largely volcanic and without 
mammals at all, and for New Zealand which has merely a bat 
or two doubtfully indigenous. Why in the name of doubly 
outraged common sense does the author perversely continue to 
make a ‘ Hawaian region’ for a group of islands that have only 
one wretched bat among them? He does certainly say in the 
text that it is founded upon its birds; but in this case why 
label his map ‘ The world on Mercator’s projection showing the 
mammalian geographical realms and regions’? The fact of 
the matter is that the author having set out with the laudable 
intent of detailing the facts of mammalian distribution found 
himself impelled to drag in other groups in order to emphasise 
some of the conclusions which he has expounded. We think 
he would have done better to confine himself rigidly to the 
mammals, in which case he could have gone more fully into the 
distribution of species as well as genera, or else frankly to 
recognise that the wider aspects of zoogeography cannot 
possibly be viewed from the mammalian standpoint only. The 
book is not sufficiently detailed for the specialist and not 
sufficiently wide for the student who has either examinations 
in view or a desire to gain an insight into.the general subject. 
In a book entitled Geographical History of Mammals it is 
startling to find one half of the preface devoted to apologies 
for omissions in floras and birds. 
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Mr. Lydekker is a competent student of the mammalia, and 
it is absolutely safe to trust him in his statements of fact, and 
‘n the names of the animals which he mentions. Nor have we 
noticed any errors in the range of various genera and species. 
Mr. Lydekker cannot, however, get rid of a totally misplaced 
affection for pseudo-vernacular names, with which his pages 
are liberally besprinkled. It seems to usa waste of space to 
christen the Madagascar Lwfleres ‘ Small-toothed Mungoose’ 
_-a name which exp'ains nothing, and merely makes the mis- 
leading impression that it belongs to the sub-family of the 
Mungooses. Why take the trouble to call Hippopotamus pent- 
Jandi ‘ Pentland’s Hippopotamus’ or L/asmotherium sibiricum 
‘The Elasmothere’? Real native names are more permissible, 
but not always of great advantage. MMyxocebus appears to us 
to be quite as simple and easily remembered as ‘ Hattock.’ 
Besides, Mr. Lydekker is not supposed to be writing a 
‘popular’ book, to which foolish English names for animals 
are believed for some unexplained reason to be appropriate ; 
he is addressing the advanced student, who can grapple with 
the longest Greek word, and who indeed would have to know 
them before studying such a work as the present. 


EARLY DAYS AT THE WHITE HOUSE 


Dolly Madison. By MAUD WILDEY GOODWIN. London : 
Murray. 


Dolly Madison, as the wife of James Madison, President of 
the United States from 1809 to 1817, was universally called, 
was one of those prominent connecting links between old and 
new which join as it were the centuries together, and enable us 
to clasp hands with the ancien régime. She was the contem- 
porary of Washington, Lafayette, Franklin and Jefferson; she 
was one of Washington Irving’s earliest, kindest patrons; she 
entertained Harriet Martineau; and her death so short a 
time since as 1849 enables many of us to-day to claim her as 
a contemporary of our own. Through her we are permitted 
to stand in the gracious presence of Washington himself: 
with her by our side we need not fear the Republican equality 
of the uncompromising Jefferson. On the arm of the latter 
statesman she entered Washington society in the first year of 
the century ; she quitted it nearly fifty years later on the 
arm of President Polk. Her public life covered the adminis- 
trations of nine Presidents, during two of which she had 
herself presided at the White House, and had built for herself 
a reputation for tactful hospitality and achieved a popularity 
which even to-day is fresh and unforgotten. When she first 
knew the White House it was a very different place from what 
itis to-day, as was the Washington of which it is the pulse 
and vital principle. The city of magnificent distances, as the 
Abbé Corréa so wittily nicknamed it, was then a dreary 
wilderness of brick-kilns and labourers’ tents. The Presidential 
mansion was unenclosed and stood upon a waste of barren 
ground ; between it and the Capitol stood a dreary and almost 
impassable marsh. At her death in 1849 it was still far from 
being a completed city, nothing like it is at the present day, 
but changed enough to make the young generation listen with 
interest to what Aunt Dolly had to tell about her young days 
atthe White House. Dolly Payne was born in North Carolina 
of Quaker parents, from whose sombre ways and sober habits 
the young girl with her joyous nature and taste for dress and 
ornament rebelled. Soon after her birth her parents settled in 
Virginia, a loyal native of which the girl always considered 
herself to be. At eighteen she married John Todd, a Quaker 
lawyer, who died three years after the marriage of malignant 
lever, leaving Dolly a widow with one son. In such a buoyant 
nature grief could not make a long sojourn, and in 1794 she 
murried her second and more famous husband, John James 
Madison, a man some seventeen years her senior, who had 
even then won a more than national reputation. He had given 
invaluable assistance in forming the Constitution of the 
United States. This wonderful instrument, the greatest work, 
as a modern English statesman has asserted, that was ever 
struck off by the mind of man in so short a time, was 
largely the work of Madison. His profound familiarity with 
English Constitutional law was of the greatest value to the 
framers of the document, and when the casting vote, whether 
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the Constitution should be or not, lay with Virginia, Madison 
won it for the Union, and at the same time won for himself 
a lifelong popularity and an undying fame as the Father of 
the Constitution. This popularity of his was so deep and 
lasting that not even his own weakness and the feeble cowardice 
and hesitation of his Ministers in the war crisis of 1814, when 
Washington was burned by the British, were sufficient to ex- 
tinguish it nor to prevent his election to the Presidency for a 
second term. As for his wife, the declaration of peace found 
her the most popular woman in the United States, and her 
receptions at Washington during the Peace winter were 
remembered for years. 

This popularity must have arisen chiefly from her charm of 
manner, for Mrs. Madison was in no sense a great woman. 
She was not made of the stuff from which are reared our 
Cordays, Rolands and Catherine Douglases. She was nota 
woman of deep thought, there is no evidence that she was a 
brilliant talker, that she was keen at sifting the innumerable 
Opinions, or weighing the various arguments which must have 
come before her as a President’s wife. The late James G. 
Blaine writes of her as a political force, that she saved her 
husband’s Administration, held him back from the extremes of 
Jeffersonism, and enabled him to escape from the terrible 
dilemma of the war of 1812. But we do not gather so much 
from Miss Goodwin’s book, we only see that Mrs. Madison’s 
influence was great in small ways and especially in all matters 
of patronage, that it would have been wise to have made a 
friend of the wife before applying to the President. Dolly 
Madison knew her limitations, which, if you have not got 
genius, is the next best thing. She never compromised her 
husband or herself in conversation or in writing and the 
element of her success lay in never making a false move. 
‘She was brilliant,’ says Miss Goodwin, ‘in the things 
she did not say and do.’ As a hostess she was unrivalled, 
her custom was to charm men, not to argue with them, and 
her receptions were popular and crowded. The manners 
of the times were scarcely Parisian, for Mrs. Madison had a 
snuff-box and used it, keeping, moreover, a large bandanna 
handkerchief for ‘rough work,’ and a dainty wisp of lawn or 
lace for ‘ polishing.’ ‘But she was none the less a great lady 
as well as a great belle, and Sir Charles Bagot, the special 
ambassador from Great Britain, who was well acquainted with 
the Court dames of Europe, pronounced her every inch a 
queen.’ When Madison in 1817 gave way to President Monroe, 
of whose doctrine we have heard so much of late, he retired to 
his country seat at Montpellier in Virginia, one of those old- 
fashioned roomy hospitable mansions which were once so 
common in the South, His wife, the centre and pivot of 
Washington Society, settled down to her country life withont 
a sigh and was, in fact, no less happy and gracious in her new 
sphere than she had been in her old. She dispensed the bountiful 
hospitality which was traditional in Virginia, a hospitality which 
was taken advantage of to the utmost. The Madisons were 
never without visitors. Some came for advice, some to pay 
their respects, some from curiosity, and some for a square meal 
or free quarters, which were never denied them. From all 
countries and from all sorts and conditions of men came presents 
to remind the famous pair that banishment to Virginia did not 
necessarily mean consignment to oblivion. Madison came of a 
long-lived family. His mother died at the age of ninety-seven at 
Montpellier, her daughter-in-law having been more to her than 
a real daughter could have been. Madison himself died at 
eighty-three, leaving Dolly a widow for the second time. She 
had had a happy successful life, loving and loved. Her one 
sorrow was found in the graceless, dissipated, spendthrift son 
of her first marriage. He drained her of money and to pay 
his selfish debts, Montpellier, where his mother had spent so 
many happy years, was afterwards sold. Few women can live 
to the age of ninety-one and go entirely free from trouble. And 
to very few has it been given, as it was given to Dolly Madison, 
to have lived so full, free and happy a life; to have seen so 
many changes ; to have passed from one epoch into another, and 
yet to have kept her heart sweet through everything. It must 
have been an affectation of cynicism, or else an intimation of 
immortality, according as you make the emphasis, which made 
her say to some one, in afiliction, ‘ Believe me, my dear, I who 
have lived so long, repeat to you, there is nothing in this world 
really worth caring about,’ 
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FOR PHILOSOPHERS AND OTHERS 


Essays and Notices Philosophical and Psychological. By 
THOMAS WHITTAKER, B.A. (Oxon). London: Unwin. 


To rev.ew a volume of miscellaneous essays mainly on such 
purely philosophical subjects as psychology, metaphysics, 
and political philosophy, is not a very easy task, more espe- 
cially when they do not profess to form a connected whole, or 
to possess any definite continuity of aim or purpose. This 
statement, in the present instance, is not contradicted by Mr. 
Whittaker’s remark that ‘the common motive of both essays 
and reviews is an effort to arrive at something positive through 
criticism’; particularly as he admits that, with regard to the 
distinctively metaphysical part, he ‘has not attained any result 
capable of being summed up in a completed formula.’ It is 
impossible, in the limited space at our disposal, to criticise 
effectively the subject matter of twenty-four papers, varying in 
length from half a dozen to more than forty pages, and dealing 
with as many difficult and abstruse philosophical themes. It 
will therefore be best to say a few words only, concerning the 
two or three papers which are most closely connected with 
questions of more immediate and general interest, and to refer 
the philosophical student to that careful study of the remainder 
which they thoroughly deserve at his hands. 

It is, we fear, only too true that the discussion of Socialism 

and of the Social problem nowadays is carried on by both 
parties with very little regard, if any, to philosophical conside- 
rations. Mr. Whittaker’s two short essays, therefore, on 
‘ Individualism and State Action’ and ‘ Politics and Industry,’ 
where the argument is conducted throughout solely from the 
abstract or philosophical standpoint, are more than usually 
welcome. Indeed both Socialists and anti-Socialists may be 
almost equally pleased by the result of this appeal to abstract 
reasoning. The Socialists on their part may be well satisfied 
with the conclusion that, from the purely philosophical stand- 
point, ‘the organisation of industry in the higher interests of 
the State, is in no way essentially opposed to individual 
freedom,’ but is rather a necessary condition of securing it. At 
the same time the anti-Socialist will equally agree with the 
further conclusion, that this interference of the State with the 
industrial system is only permissible on the one condition, that 
the State only interferes when and where it possesses adequate 
knowledge of the whole economic situation. For it is quite cer- 
tain that if this condition is rigidly exacted there will be very 
little, if any, State interference for some time to come. The 
second essay, on ‘ Industry and Politics,’ reaches much the same 
conclusion by a rather different road. It first dismisses as 
equally untenable, not only the anarchical and the socialistic 
solutions of the social problem, but also the Positivist remedy, 
that capital should be moralised—a remedy which, as Mr. 
Whittaker acutely argues, necessarily involves in the end the 
suppression of intellectual liberty. The way is thus cleared 
for a fourth solution, which Mr. Whittaker terms the ‘ political 
solution,’ the doctrine, of a State control of industry, but 
only according to the best ideas and knowledge attainable at 
he time. This is the solution which has been instinctively 
acted upon both in ancient and modern times, and it implies the 
practical safeguard, that there shall be no limit to State control 
of industry, save only the knowledge that any proposed action 
would be injurious to the State itself. The argument is 
throughout ingenious and well sustained, and it is gratifying 
to find that, in this case at any rate, abstract reasoning and 
practical politics are in essential agreement. 

A third paper, to which the general reader may conveniently 
turn, deals with ‘The Musical and the Picturesque Elements 
in Poetry’—a subject which, strictly speaking, would seem 
rather to lie outside the scope of the volume. At the same 
time, in spite of its apparent isolation, it is so luminous and so 
suggestive in its criticism, that we are glad it has found its 
place. We have no space here to summarise its contents 
further than to say, that it is a careful and acute piece of literary 
reasoning, intended to show that of the two essential elements 
of true poetry, the ‘ picturesque’ is less the essential element 
‘than that which is described by the term musical when 
properly interpreted.’ In reaching his conclusion Mr. Whittaker 
specially emphasises the musical element so characteristic of 
Milton, Shelley, and in our own day Swinburne—he should 
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certainly have added Tennyson—and though one may not be 
able to agree with all that he says, the main drift of his paper 
seems to be substantiated, and at any rate deserves very careful 
consideration. 

The rest of Mr. Whittaker’s volume, as we have already in- 
dicated, appeals almost solely to the purely philosophical and 
psychological student. On his province we_will not enter, save 
only to remark that the paper on Volkmann’s Psychology 
appears to have been written with exceptional care and ability, 
and presents an exposition of Volkmann’s characteristic doc- 
trines which no student of psychology can afford to neglect. 
Indeed the whole series of book-notices, chiefly reprinted from 
the pages of J/ind, forming the latter half of the volume, are 
particularly valuable, in so far as they introduce to English 
readers, the chief results of several important works ‘by dis- 
tinguished philosophical writers in France and Germany, many 
of which have not as yet been translated into our own tongue, 


OLD FRENCH ROMANCES 


Old French Remances. Done into English by WILLIAM 
Morris. With an Introduction by JOSEPH Jacops, 
London : George Allen. 


In the whole of medieval romance there is nothing more 
fascinating than the little group of old French stories collected 
by MM. Moland and D’Hericault and published in 1856 in 
the Bibliothique Elz.virienne. With the most celebrated of 
them, the Conte-Fable of ‘Aucassin et Nicolete,’ Mr. Walter 
Pater and Mr. Andrew Lang have already made English 
readers familiar, but in the same volume are four other stories 
scarcely less charming, which have hitherto remained untrans- 
lated and practically unknown to us. At last, however, their 
turn has come. They have been ‘done into English’ by Mr. 
William Morris, and though the ‘English’ into which he has 
‘done’ them is to our thinking as detestable a jargon as was 
ever invented, it cannot wholly destroy their charm, Mr. 
Morris’s versions were originally issued from the Kelmscott 
Press in three tiny volumes, gotten up in the elaborately 
precious style characteristic of that cultured institution. They 
are now Offered to a wider public by Mr. George Allen in a 
more easily obtainable and, to our bourgeois taste, a more 
agreeable form, with the addition of an Introduction by Mr, 
Joseph Jacobs, who discourses pleasantly and pertinently of the 
origin and descent of the stories and of the extent to which 
pure romance is blended in them, with elements drawn from 
the common storehouse of European folklore. 

Like most good stories they have passed through many hands 
before reaching their final perfection. It was in the thirteenth 
century and somewhere in Picardy that they were written down 
in their present prose form, but they had existed for a hundred 
years previously in metrical versions, which, in their turn, were 
French adaptations of Byzantine originals brought westwards 
by the returning Crusaders. Of these, again, many of the 
details are recognised by the folklorist as traceable to the remote 
antiquity we used to call Aryan, but it was at Byzantium that 
the stories were, in substance, first put together, and though 
their genealogy is in itself of little moment it is worth noting 
because it helps to explain the peculiarities which distinguish 
them from the rest of the literature of the time and yive them 
their unique charm. It is to their Byzantine origin that they 
owe the quality that makes them appeal so strongly to modern 
readers, that naturalism if one may so call it, that sanity of 
sentiment and frank appreciation of the joy of life which Mr. 
Pater mistook for a premonition of the coming Renascence, 
but which is really a last legacy from the old pagan world. 
Their form is medieval, and has all the quaint medieval 
picturesqueness, but in spirit they belong to an age more akin 
to our own, an age that has outgrown the childish delight in 
the merely marvellous and extravagant, and the superstitious 
distrust of natural impulses which characterises the medieval 
imagination and is apt to interfere with our appreciation of its 
productions, There is romance and adventure here in plenty ; 
but our ideas of probability are never wantonly outraged nor our 
sense of the ridiculous inopportunely excited. There is little or 
nothing of the puerile machinery of enchanted swords and 
magical spells and the like, or of the artificial extravagance of 
sentiment that for modern readers so often deprives the 
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romances of chivalry of all human interest. The action is 
carried on by natural means, and, thouzh the characters are set 
in a vague, strange world, very different from our own, we 
recognise them as of the same flesh and blood as ourselves, 
moved by the same passions, and subject to the same limita- 
tions. ‘They are called by medieval titles, and profess a 
mediaeval religion, but their mediaval'sm is the merest super- 
ficial accident ; they are clothed in medieval garb, as it were, 
but themselves belong to no particular age or country. They 
are simply human with an unwarped natural humanity that 
belongs equally to the East and to the West, to the thirteenth 
century and the nineteenth, and it !s in virtue of this that they 
are so thoroughly alive to us to-day and appeal so directly to 
our sympathy. Not that all the four stories show these charac- 
teristics in the same degree. One of them, indeed—the story 
of ‘Amis and Amile’—differs so materially from the rest that 
on internal evidence alone we should suspect it of a different 
origin, and as a matter of fact we find its history cannot be 
traced with the same certainty as those of the others. If 
like them it originated in the East it has been much more 
thoroughly medizevalised than they in the process of adaptation, 
and beautiful as it is in its own way it lacks the particular note 
which distinguishes the o:her three. Of these the most 
elaborated and the finest is the story of ‘King Florens, which, 
with its quaint touches of human nature and its inimitable 
picture of wifely devotion, is truly the gem of the book, though 
the story of ‘King Constans,’ a vision of the ever-popular tale 
of the ‘squire of low degree’ who marries the king’s daughter, 
is scarcely less fascinating and perhaps superior in point of 
artistic form. The story of ‘ Oversea,’ dealing with an episode 
in the Crusades, does not please us quite as much, but the 
other two are little masterpieces in every way worthy to be 
ranked with ‘ Aucassin et Nicolete.’ 

Of Mr. Morris’s translation it is difficult to sp2ak with patience. 
Its laboured affectation of style is to us not only intolerably 
irritating in itself, but doubly so in this connection as being 
wholly out of keeping with the tone of the original. That some 
sort of convention was necessary we grant fully, but the con- 
vention Mr. Morris has adopted is not only clumsy and ugly, 
but thoroughly mistaken. But let the reader judge for himself. 
Here is a specimen: When the Emperor had gotten Constans,’ 
Mr. Morris writes, ‘he was in sore imagination how he should 
be slain in such wise that none might wot word thereof. And 
it fell out so that the Emperor had matters on hand at the outer 
marches of his land much long aloof thence well a twelve 
days’ journey. So the Emperor betook him to going thither 
and had Constans with him and thought what wise he might to 
co slay him till at last he let write a letter, etc., etc.’ We will 
say no more. 


THE GREEK EPIC 


The Greek Epic. By G.C. W. WARR, M.A. Lendon: 
me.C.R. 


As an introduction to the earliest stage of Greek poetry part 
of this book is of high value. The first chapter—on ‘ Pre- 
historic Greece ’—contains an interesting and usetul summary 
of the evidence for early Greek history, afforded by recent 
discoveries and excavations at Mycene, Tiryus, Troy, Archo- 
menos, and in Egypt. The second chapter also (pp. 37-54) 
on the Homeric poetry and the civilisation represented or 
implied in it, its metre and relation to music, is just what 
such students as Professor Warr (Preface, pp. 5 and 6) has in 
mind, would find acceptable. But chapters iii. and iv., with 
their protracted analyses or descriptions of the Iliad and 
Odyssey respectively, seem to us wearily prolix as ‘argu- 
ments,’ and so overladen with notes as to be hard reading: 
when, for instance, on Book ii. 1. 87 we have a description of 
the Greek host meeting in agora and appended thereto an 
elaborate note about Tacitus and the German clans, the 
Slavonic dvatstvo, male agnatis kinship, the tie of common land 
tenure, and all the rest of it, we can readily admire the learning 
and research of Professor Warr, but we cannot think that so 
large an analysis of the two epics or such technical annotations 
are needed for students who wish to study Homer ‘in earnest, 
as they study Chaucer and Shakespeare.’ LEarnestness in 
studying a poet is not quite the same thing as antiquarianism, 
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and prolix analysis is the bane, not the virtue, of Homeric as 
of Shakespearean lectures and commentaries. But when we 
come to chapters v. and vi—on ‘Works and Days’ and 
‘Theogony’ of Hesiod—we find this kind of treatment far 
more suitable. Didactic poetry, such as Hesiod’s and the 
Georgics, is a fair field for antiquarian comment and learned 
elucidation; besides Hesiod is so little read comparatively 
that a close and inquisitive commentator like Professor Warr 
does a real service to scholarship by scrutinising him. 

The verze translations scattered up and down in the book 
deserve a word of praise. We understand them to be Pro- 
fessor Wart’s own: they are certainly very good—see, ¢.g., 
that from Ode xxiii. pp. 221-2; that from Hesiod (p. 241) in 
hexameters ; and that from the Iliad (Book vi. pp. 80-84). The 
blank verse—Professor Warr calls it ‘the iambic’ (Preface, 
p. vi.)—is vigorous. It is an error, however, to let blank verse 
slip into divided couplets, as e.g., at IL. 3 to 8 on p. 82. 


OLD AND NEW 


In Zhe Climates of the Geological Past (London: Sonnen- 
schein) M. Dubois attempts to explain the great enigma of the 
climates of past ages by changes of the solar heat. The 
reasoning is wordy and beyond the depths of ordinary mortals. 
The pages are bewildering with quotations. This gives evi- 
dence of an amount of reading which proves the author to be 
abreast of the age in the study of the earth’s formation and 
solar energy. And it must be admitted that the general argu- 
ment, such as it is, with a great deal of illustration, is his 
own. But cuz bono? Is the play worth the candle? The 
author first discusses the climates of past ages according to 
palontological and geological data; and then examines 
the changes in the solar heat asthe agency by which the geo- 
logical climatic changes were brought about. In his criticism 
of the astronomical hypotheses of Sir Robert Ball for explaining 
the geological climatic changes, he makes this egregious mis- 
take: ‘ These, as it seems to me, have been condemned suffi- 
ciently, though they still find many adherents, chiefly in Eng- 
land.’ He is safely writing this from Java, and looking on Ball 
and England as some sort of nebulz ; for Ball’s mathematically 
demonstrated theory holds its own with the highest authorities. 
Lord Kelvin will not care about the author’s interference with 
his preserves, for his lordship considers the sun to be his own 
special property. M. Dubois reduces Lord Kelvin’s estimate 
of the past existence of the sun from twenty millions of years 
to tan millions to suit his theory. According to the author, the 
sun has ceased to be a white star, emitting intense light and 
heat, and has now become a yellow star, which with diminish- 
ing energy will wear itself away in five millions of years. Here, 
when trailing in the star theory, he makes these curious mis- 
takes: ‘It is quite possible for the universe of stars to be of 
infinite extent and yet fill only a “mzted part of space’; and 
‘ The number of stars is very large, and their masses must have 
been distributed by chance.’ He considers that the dampness 
of the climate is a still more important factor in the formation 
of glaciers than alow temperature ; and that the damp uniform 
warmth of the atmosphere and the greater intensity of the 
sunlight (in his view four times what it is now) must have 
everywhere, to a great extent, promoted vegetation and thereby 
animal life. And he comes to the conclusion that the majestic 
effect of the limitation of the solar energy now bestowed 
becomes apparent on the earth’s surface, and that the very 
sparingness of the sun becomes the cause of the evolution of 
the most perfect and highest forms of life. Fortunately, this is 
a subject which a philosopher can discuss to satisfy himself 
without doing harm to anybody or laying himself open to very 
serious scientific attacks. 

Mr. G. W. Wade’s Book of Genesis (London: Hodder 
Brothers) gives the text in parallel columns, so as to impress 
upon the reader’s eye the portions of the narrative which are 
now ascribed to different sources, a critical introduction, some 
notes, and five tabular appendices. While accepting in the 
main the position of such scholars as Canon Driver he attaches 
weight to the arguments of Professor Sayce, and inclines to 
think that the sources are older than many critics are willing 
to allow. The notes are careful but rather colourless. Those 
who are to read Genesis with enjoyment must seek their profit 
either in edification, for which it offers plenty of scope, or in 
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the cunning fence of critics thirsting for one another’s blood. 
Mr. Wade seems hardly to have made up his mind whether 
he wanted to feed sheep or lions, and the result is a certain 
tameness, which to some extent mars the effect of a careful and 
well-meant piece of work. 

Some very ill deeds have been done, and still are a-doing, in 
the name of literature for the supposed benefit ‘of the young 
person or the modern general reader. One of the most 
singular, and decidedly not the worst, of such enterprises is Mr. 
Charles Cowden Clarke’s compilation, Zhe Riches of Chaucer, 
of which a new edition, the fourth, has just been issued by 
Messrs. Macmillan. Herein we are presented to the first of 
English poets—first, not in point of time only, for all, save one, 
derive somewhat from Chaucer—‘ modernised,’ ‘ explained,’ and 
‘expunged’ of his ‘impurities’ Mr. Cowden Clarke was 
impelled to the undertaking in the interests of ‘ those ornaments 
of this civilised age and patterns to the civilised world, the 
ingenious, intelligent, well-informed, and artless young women 
of England.’ Was there ever a prettier motive for maiming a 
poet? But all your modernisers of Chaucer have been inspired 
by good intentions. There is, we believe a ‘Chaucer for 
Children,’ which can scarcely be a work more futile, or less 
supererogatory, than a‘ Bacon for Babes.’ If the ‘artless young 
women’ of the present generation have develope], conjointly 
with their ingenuousness, intelligence, and information, a love 
for poetry and a sense of humour, they cannot but recoil from 
this fashion of serving up Chaucer and must inevitably betake 
themselves to the undefiled original. But setting aside our 
somewhat incredible hypothesis of the developed sense of 
humour, and so forth, it is inconceivable that any one with the 
least taste for poetry, or the slightest reverence for our classics, 
can imbibe any delight from this, or any other modernised form 
of Chaucer. What manner of reader, then, is it that is caught 
by such work? We have read once more the ingenious 
apologetics of the amiable editor, and once more have read 
without conviction. Strange to say, it was he who introduced 
Chaucer to Keats, as he records in the ‘ Life of Chaucer’ 
prefixed to this volume, and obtained from the enraptured poet 
that pretty sonnet which ends with the cockney-rhymed 
couplet of the ‘sobbings’ and the ‘robins.’ As to the 
‘ difficulties ’ of Chaucer, Leigh Hunt laboured well to persuade 
the modern reader that they were mostly imaginary and 
altogether ‘easy. But the modernisers went on at their 
dismal work. 

Mr. Moncure D. Conway’s zeal and industry, as the biographer 
and editor of Thomas Paine, are very clearly exemplified in his 
edition of The Rights of Man (London: Putnam). We confess 
that we had been under the impression that this once notorious 
work was now little read, and in no sense popular. But it 
seems that such is not the case. Mr. Conway writes of one 
‘modern popular edition’ which contains some ‘five hundred 
deviations from the original.’ Decidedly, as Mr. Conway 
shows, Thomas Paire needed editing, and as his writings are 
still popular a conscientious editor was especially needed. 
With regardto The Age of Reason, Paine seems to have suffered 
from a fatality of misrepresentation. Friends and foes alike 
appear to have misread him with singular facility. Mr. Conway 
cites the example of Priestley, no partisan and decidedly not 
unfriendly, who once fell into four errors in quoting half a page 
of Zhe Age of Reason. He has now restored the work as 
nearly as was possible to its original form, adding some 
valuable annotation and an interesting sketch of the production 
of the two Parts, the various editions, and piracies. Perhaps 
the most curious of the editor’s notes are those that record the 
variations and divergences of the French translation of the 
first part which Lanthenas made, and made thereby an enemy 
of Couthon. It is curious that the first part of the work, 
written during the most agitating throes of the Revolution, and 
only just completed when the author was arrested and im- 
prisoned, should be less shallow and flippant in tone than the 
second part, written after his restoration to liberty. Mr. 


Conway corrects, we observe, in at least one instance-—the 
fatuous libel Paine perpetrates on the Book of Ruth—Paine’s 
ineradicable tendency to misapprehend a plain text and indulge 
in barren sneers, and it would not be difficult to show that he 
might have done more in this direction. 

At a good hour Messrs. Bliss, Sands and Foster publish 
Gulliver's Travels complete, with reproductions of the original 
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maps and diagrams, without which no text of Gulliver ought to 
see the light. We have had of late years too many editions of 
‘Gulliver’ abridged, or otherwise maltreated, and not all of 
these have been put forth on the fair pretext of being books for 
children. The book before us is very well printed, and follows 
the first edition-—with some differences, which may be few and 
slight, as the prefatory note observes, though hardly, we think, 
necessary. We cannot agree, for example, that Swift’s ‘mine’ 
and ‘hath’ should be turned into ‘my’ and ‘has.’ The editor 
thinks the words he has Corrected are ‘archaic terms’! 

In The Ox, its External and Internal Organisation, an illus- 
trated representation and brief description by A. Seyfferth, 
revised and edited by Professor G. T. Brown, C.B., Messrs. 
George Philip and Son provide a picture book, printed in 
Germany, for those who like to study stock-farming indoors. 
Why it is described as an ox when it is a quite characteristic 
cow may be explained in Germany. The instruction given is 
quite elementary, but Professor Brown’s name ensures that so 
far as it goes it is accurate and well arranged. 

Under the title Tze Hindu at Home (London: Simpkin) the 
Rev. J. E. Padfield sketches in a series of bright and instructive 
scenes the round of Hindu life, from the cradle to the grave, 
Among books for the young we have to note S/ortes of the Far 
West (London: S. S. Union), by Frank Mundell, a series of 
well-known episodes in the history of pioneers and early settlers 
in North America; and Zhe Story of Livingstone (same 
publishers), by Bb. K, Gregory, an abridged account of the famous 
missionary’s work in Africa. 

Further English versions, of M. Alphonse Daudet, published 
by Messrs. Dent, are before us, comprising the Recollections of 
a Literary Man and Thirty Years of Paris and of my Literary 
Life, with the original illustratious by Myrbach Montégut, 
Rossi, Picard and Bieler. The first-named contains the 
vivacious sketches of Emile Olliver, Gambetta, Déjazet, 
Lesueur, etc., and the delightful series of ‘The Story of my 
Books.’ The second includes some of the most brilliant of 
Daudet’s journalistic essays, such as the sketches and recollec- 
tions of Villemessant, Rochefort, and others. 
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